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CANTATE DOMINO CANTICUM NOVUM 
By THE Rev. E. Harriott, D.D. 


OW that the leaven of Gregorian is being worked 
N into most church choirs throughout the country 


it is of practical importance to consider what 

is the most fitting companion to it in the shape 
of modern church music. The compositions of the old 
polyphonic masters are, of course, indisputably nearest 
in spirit to Gregorian, but they present considerable 
difficulty to the average choir and they are not modern. 
Since the Motu Proprio has encouraged modern Sacred 
Composition, guiding it along the lines of the Gregorian 
tradition, and since—to paraphrase an axiom of G. K. 
Chesterton—we owe a certain loyalty to the times in 
which we live, it is only right to employ in the service 
of God the best musical productions of contemporary 
Church composers. It is improbable that many choirs 
will confine themselves merely to plain chant and it is 
equally improbable that a school of modern composers 
will arise to compose new melodies in the Gregorian 
manner; whereas it is certain that many gifted composers 
are actually applying their talents to the problem of 
infusing modern composition with the spirit of Plain 
Chant or of classical polyphony. 


At present the services of most Catholic Churches are 
musical hybrids. A morsel of plain chant, painstakingly 
performed, is often followed by an out-and-out ballad 
type of Mass or Motet; such a sequence subjects one’s 
ears to a violent effort of re-adjustment. Indeed, it is 
an impossible effort, for either one likes the first and 
detests the second or one stoically endures the first and 
revels basely in the second. The two types are irrecon- 
cilable. Even in the choice of music which is specifically 
written in accordance with the Motu Proprio, it is often 
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difficult to find an example that sustains its claim to 
be liturgical in the presence of Gregorian. The letter 
of the liturgical law can be observed and yet the spirit 
be missing. The Kyrie for example of a certain well- 
known Mass of Filke (musically splendid) coming after 
any Gregorian introif causes a shock to one’s sense of 
musical fitness as well as to one’s sense of reverence. 
It is like the sudden bursting into the sanctuary of a 
contrite but still turbulent Tannhauser. 


On the other hand, the Mass Jesu Redemptor of 
Kaim—deservedly popular with all choirs—chimes 
beautifully with the Gregorian proper. It is a small 
work, a brilliant miniature, but from the liturgical point 
of view absolutely flawless. In the setting of the 
Gregorian proper it is like a gem woven into a medieval 
vestment. Yet its popularity has been its enemy. It 
is easy to sing but difficult to sing well, and is so often 
sung carelessly that its beauty has been dimmed with 
repetitive misuse. . 


In spite of this admission it would be foolish to say 
that there is any modern church music that is beautiful 
as Gregorian is beautiful. The music of Perosi himself 
who conducted the reform of church music in Rome 
itself, is redolent of the soil of human sorrows rather 
than of the heaven of divine solace. His recondite 
organ accompaniments with their liberal pedal passages, 
however beautiful, seem to keep his vocal parts anchored 
to earth; while in his unaccompanied motets, his melodic 
figure gives the impression of effort in its rise and 
weariness in its fall, as though burdened with a sorrow 
that only in brief moments of exultation is forgotten. 
To take a more particularized instance, again from 
Italy (whose church composers are more numerous and 
more actively engaged in following up the Motu Proprio 
than those of any other country save Germany and 
Spain), a useful criticism may be made of the Mass Puer 
Natus Est of Magri. Here the Gregorian melody is taken 
bodily out of the introit Pwer Natus Est, harmonized, 
and spaced into modern rhythm. The result—however 
ingenious and sympathetically harmonized—is disap- 
pointing. The motif of the Mass so ethereal in its 
original setting grows flaccid and anemic with repetition 
until it loses altogether its peculiarly tenuous charm. 
Obviously the Mass is liturgical, and indeed as a com- 
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position is a remarkable tour de force, which few other 
composers could have achieved within the same limits. 
Perhaps it is the deliberate effort of the Mass which 
is its weakness. It is liturgical, but—if we may use 
the word—programmatically uturgical. The inspiration 
is too obviously borrowed. 


One might almost generalize from this example and 
say that no matter how truly inspired, how guarded 
irom sentimentality is the music of contemporary or 
recent church composers, it is at best only a smoothly 
chiselled prism through which some stray gleam of 
Gregorian breaks its pure light into colour. 


It would seem then that the infusion of Gregorian 
inspiration into modern music is no easy thing, and 
that where the attempt fails there may be traced an 
inadequate understanding of the original plain chant. 
All musicians will readily recognize what a store of 
possible themes lie embedded in Gregorian, but they will 
not all be equally felicitous in developing them. It is 
possible to profane those melodies with a too indulgent 
treatment, and it is possible also to starve them with 
austerity. For there is a true and there is a false 
appreciation of Gregorian. There are many of its avowed 
champions who praise it for fantastic reasons. They 
call it sober, restrained and austere, when in fact it is 
rich, impetuous and unrestrained. Those who have 
only heard Gregorian sung by boys or by nuns—and not, 
for example, by the Solesmes monks—must imagine it 
to be a mild, placid, dove-like creature. But if, to choose 
a convenient metaphor, church choirs have trained the 
lion to lie down with the lamb, it is the Chant which 
plays the réle of lion, though one sometimes regrets that 
it is not a lion rampant. For Gregorian is essentially 
something strong and earnest and impassioned. It is 
in its own sphere an expression of spiritual exultation. 
It is exuberant and joyful beyond any other musical 
art-form. Its variety of emotion may be inferred from 
the ancient verses about the modes :— 


Omnibus est primus, sed alter est tristibus aptus, 
Tertius iratus, quartus dulcedine blandus 
Quintum da laetis, sextum pietate probatis 
Septimus est juvenum, sed postremus sapientum. 
It will be seen from these lines what a wide range of 
moods Gregorian can express; not merely the quieter 
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emotions of sadness, of sweetness and of devotional 
tenderness, or the mystic emotion of wisdom, but also 
those strong emotions that surge in youthful hearts, the 
emotions of joy and anger. Needless to say, all these 
feelings are on a spiritual plane. Indeed, Gregorian 
is so tree of any protane woridly element, that it can 
be absolutely unrestrained without irreverence. ‘That 
is precisely its title to supremacy in the liturgy of the 
Church. There is no clumsy compromise about it 
Suggestive of Protestant religious decorum, stiff with 
selt-control. It is to be sung wholeheartedly though 
necessarily with understanding of its sentiment and of 
its significance. In it there is none of that sentimental 
humbug which infiltrates many a motet sung in ouy 
churches and which passes muster because it is ‘‘ quietly 
and reverently’’’ sung. A proper understanding of 
Gregorian is a revelation not merely of inspired song, 
but of true devotion. It is a revelation of how subjection 
to God and praise of Him are the sources of true freedom. 
Gregorian is pre-eminently the song of devotion because 
it is the song of orthodox devotion; and because the 
orthodox demands our submission, and dwarfs our 
human philosophies by reason of its divine origin, so 
Gregorian is greater and more spacious than any other 
form of church music made by men. It is not the 
expression of a single pious mood in a nature wavering 
between God and the world, but it is the full expression 
of the whole nature of a soul abandoning itself, utterly 
to God. Thus it follows that Plain Chant at its best 
is not plain at all but exceptionally ornamental. It 
abounds in decorative curves and in musical rhymes. 
It must be so, for its feeling, far from being severe and 
cold, is so warm and impulsive that it cannot remain 
content with merely stating a theme, but repeats itself 
over and over again in a series of melodic variations. 
Is there any sublimity of sound equal to that of the 
Exsultet, a veritable torrent of impetuous and infectious 
joy, a series of insistent melodies that have gone mad—so 
to speak—over a single intoxicating theme. 

It is clear then that for a musician to draw his 
inspiration from Gregorian he must be fully alive to the 
intensity and richness of its feeling. If he interprets 
it as literally ‘‘ plain song,’’ namely, as something 
reserved and only potentially expressive, he will 
endeavour to elaborate what is already riotously 
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elaborate. He will diffuse that intensity and over- 
crowd that richness until his own composition is either 
thin or cumbersome. Many composers treat Gregorian 
as something tame to be livened up, whereas it is in 
fact something wild and untamed and immensely alive 
needing rather to be curbed. Naturally, if a composer 
does not feel this tremendous life that surges in great 
waves through the Gregorian melodies, it will be very 
lifeless in his hands, and whatever energy his genius 
puts into it will be artificial and unauthentic. 


It is most illuminating to observe how the early 
polyphonic writers, who were directly inspired by 
Gregorian and who were obviously sensitive to its 
inexhaustible beauties, did not fall into the errors we 
have mentioned, but on the contrary employed the 
Gregorian melodies in an austere form. The melodic 
outline of Palestrina’s music is severe in itself. It is 
the constant repetition and juggling of it between the 
voices that brings out its Beauty. Though Gregorian is 
not severe in itself it is severe as an element of classical 
polyphony. In other words, great masters like Vittoria 
and Palestrina realized that Gregorian was a finished 
and perfected product. They did not begin where 
Gregorian left off. They worked at something entirely 
different and the use they made of Gregorian was not 
an elaboration of Gregorian itself but the construction 
of an entirely new musical form. 


Modern musicians are not likely to arrive at the 
sublimity of these masters—still less so by merely 
imitating them. Arnold Bax, in his beautiful motet, 
Mater, Ora Filium, and Vaughan Williams in his monu- 
mental Mass for eight and twelve voices are cases in 
point. However much we may praise these compositions 
or hear them praised we feel instinctively that thev are 
not medieval in spirit, whatever they may be in form. 
There is something too deliberately assumed in their 
austerity. They are wonderful as archeological recon- 
structions, but the age they reconstruct is mythical 
rather than historic. In brief, they are not representative 
expressions of living faith. Yet it is beyond doubt 
necessary to go back to the technique of the polyphonic 
masters in order to go forward in modern church 
composition. Not slavish imitation of it, but an 
assimilation of its best elements is what is required. 
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The element of polyphony which separates it most 
definitely from the modern tradition of church music 
and keeps it so close to the spirit of Gregorian appears 
to the writer to be that of movement. For perhaps the 
most wonderful paradox about Gregorian is that though 
the fundamental feeling is one of rest, yet the melody 
is always on the wing, always aspiring and as it were 
only reluctantly leaving the heights to alight perfectly 
fresh and unwearied upon its final note. In the notes 
themselves rightly sung there is an upward tendency, 
an interior flame pointed heavenward, an impatience to 
remain still. Lux et Vita would be no exaggerated 
summary of this heavenly song. In classical polyphony 
also there is this spirit of life and upward movement. 
Technically it is obtained largely by the independence 
of the parts which are unfettered by such curbing 
elements as the modern vertical system of successive 
blocks of chords. This, one feels, must be recaptured 
at least in part if modern music is to be truly liturgical. 
There must be no dead stops, no heavy colonnades of 
chords, no rigid spacing of musical phrases. So many 
Masses that we sing are like a halting progression from 
one compartment to another, with a good deal of 
fumbling and fuss to open each door, in the shape of 
organ interludes. This compartmental defect is felt— 
save under the most skilful conducting—even in the 
beautiful unaccompanied Mass we have already praised, 
namely, that of Kaim. Rather there should be a logical 
directness, an onward moving tendency, an impatience 
of loitering and no heaviness in the finale or in those 
halfway stops where voices periodically assemble to 
compare ‘‘ notes,’’ so to speak, before starting off on 
a new flight. 

Another quality which is present in Gregorian and also 
in the music of the polyphonic masters is that of virility. 
Gregorian is strong and masculine. If, for no other 
reason than this, it is impossible for boys to do anything 
more than suggest its grandeur, though it is not difficult 
to obtain pleasing effects with them which will go a 
long way towards popularizing plain chant. This quality 
of strength must, therefore, be felt in any modern 
composition bearing the manifesto of liturgical reform. 
There must be a deliberate aversion from sickly har- 
monies, and a zestful cultivation of the austere. The 
music must have the strength of monasticism. 
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So far one can only say that composers have eliminated 
from the diabetic system of debased church music 
sufficient sweetness to enable a permanent cure to be 
effected. So far Gregorian, in relation to modern com- 
position, has been taken merely in medicinal sips as 
though the Church had prescribed visits to a liturgical 
spa. Not that the Motu Proprio has hampered inspiration. 
On the contrary it has supplied it. It has given a new 
impetus to church composition. Indeed composers—long 
before choirs—felt the quickening touch of its guidance, 
and Haller, Mitterer, Stehle, Kaim and Perosi, whose 
names sound almost old-fashioned nowadays, have 
produced an enormous amount of music filled with the 
new inspiration. But they were and are pioneers. 
They have had the difficult task of being healthy them- 
selves in the midst of sickness, and consequently their 
music sometimes wears a rosy bloom that is hardly 
discernible from a hectic flush. One thinks of Don 
Lorenzo Perosi—so divinely gifted—plunged into an 
atmosphere almost lethal with the sweet poison of 
Capocci, and one wonders no longer why a few strands 
of sentimentalism still tether him to the old order of 
things. 


The other pitfall, of course, one can see some of the 
German composers fall into, namely, the exclusion of 
all sentiment in the endeavour to be liturgically eclectic. 
Haller, for example, who is so massive and strong in 
his best work, has produced inferior work that suffers 
from complete ossification. Not the spirit only but the 
flesh also has departed leaving nothing but dry bones. 
Nevertheless, these devout composers have definitely 
succeeded in weaning sacred composition from world- 
linesg and one hopes that Catholic choirs will lend their 
Support to more ambitious successors. 


‘There is a tendency in some choirs—laudable as far 
as it goes—to cling exclusively to Gregorian and to easy 
excerpts from classical polyphony. With these exclusives 
it is made a sort of boast to be able to say that you 
sing nothing modern. But it is surely a musical heresy 
to deny the possibility of a modern expression of faith, 
akin to that dogmatic heresy which would have us all 
primitive Christians who have renounced any doctrine 
not explicitly taught earlier than the fourth century. 
This may not be the age of faith, but for all that there 
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is faith in our age, and precisely because that faith has 
to preserve itself from circumambient scepticism it has 
a Strength and a glory which medieval faith had not. 
It is this quality, this militant ring of our faith that 
can only be expressed musically by composers of our 
own times. It is well known how the Catholic flavour 
of Elgar’s music jars on many non-Catholics, which is 
a tribute to his power of expression for the faith itself 
jars on them. It is idle to discuss whether Catholics 
to-day have the same profundity of faith as those of 
the Middle Ages. The point to remember is that the 
Middle Ages are not only middle-aged—they are dead; 
whereas we who represent the present ages, are alive. 


To be intransigently opposed to any modern music 
whatsoever is to refuse ourselves self-expression. Though 
it is true that in Gregorian and in classical polyphony 
we recognize the accent of a faith identical with our 
own, yet it is not our modern accent. The Church 
unstopped the fount of her inspiration that Palestrina 
might drink of it, and that fount still flows to refresh 
the musical talent of our own times. No more inspiring 
theme can be imagined for a Catholic composer than 
that of a faith which is nof merely a wake of glory left 
by the sunken sun of past times, but a living reality 
shining in the meridian. 


If the writer may mention a personal predilection he 
would wish to praise among the most recent church 
compositions the Missa Sancti Augustini of the Reverend 
Denis Kennedy. It is essentially virile, and is modal 
and polyphonic in construction. It avoids most of 
the defects we have spoken about, being thoroughly 
Gregorian in spirit yet distinctly modern in its accent. 
It possesses that quality of ‘‘agility’’ which characterizes 
true Catholic devotion, and it is nowhere heavy or 
sentimental. Above all, it has continuous movement 
and that aspiring tendency which is so essentially 
Gregorian. If there are defects, they come from a certain 
intellectual relish of austerity, and a somewhat harsh 
zest in presenting the faith as a challenge. It is an 
ambitious and an original work, polyphonic throughout, 
yet adapted to the capacity of any average choir of men 
and boys. It represents a distinct advance along the 
path of liturgical process. It resists the temptation 
to which so many moderns succumb, of a ‘too elaborate 
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organ accompaniment and thus allows the voices to 
move untrammelled. Above all, it achieves its best 
effect in the setting of the Gregorian proper and that 
is the ultimate test of liturgical quality. 


lf only Catholic choirs would study the importance 
of this liturgical homogeneity and nourish a spirit of 
critical acceptance they would encourage the creative- 
ness of those composers—they are numerous—who are 
endeavouring to give voice to our Catholic faith. Such 
a spirit would gradually prove that Gregorian is not 
important for itself alone, but for its effect on musical 
development. Indeed, we cannot say that Gregorian has 
regained its supremacy in the liturgy until it has so 
flooded the souls of contemporary composers that even 
modern composition will share with it those qualities 
of peace and joy, of tenderness yet tumult, of swiftness 
yet repose, that are the characteristics of true Catholic 
devotion. 











QUARANT’ ORE 
OR THE FORTY HOURS’ PRAYER 


By THE Rev. JosepH McKENNA. 


" UPPLICATIO Quadraginta Horarum in omnibus 
~ ecclesiis paroecialibus aliisque, in quibus sanc- 
tissimum Sacramentum habitualiter asservatur, 
statutis de consensu Ordinarii loci diebus, 
maiore qua fieri potest solemnitate quotannis habeatur ”’ 
(Canon 1275). 


In this canon we have the present day legislation of the 
Church regarding the centuries old devotion of Quarant’ 
Ore. The devotion is eminently suited to our days of 
religious difficulties and social calamities, for its principal 
purpose is not only the offering of homage to Our Lord in 
the Blessed Sacrament, but also supplication for the 
needs of the whole Church: ‘“‘ Orationem huiusmodi 
instituendam esse exclusive, vel saltem principaliter, 
pro necessitatibus universae Ecclesiae, iuxta piam 
mentem Summorum Pontificum.’ — 


The devotion would seem to have originated in Milan 
in the first half of the sixteenth century.’ Italy was 
groaning under the brutality and exactions of the army 
of the Emperor, Charles the Fifth. In 1527, when 
Milan was suffering with the rest of Italy, Father 
Antony Bellotto founded in the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in the city a confraternity of expiation, com- 
posed of men and women. The men, or some of them, 
were daily to recite the seven penitential psalms in their 
oratory, to reserve the Blessed Sacrament in the oratory, 
to communicate each Sunday and on the principal feasts 
of the year, and four times in the year to practise forty 
hours’ prayer; the Blessed Sacrament was not exposed 
throughout the forty hours. The period of forty hours 


1 Menghini: Liturgia Eucharistica, p. 11. 


®For history of Q.0. cf. Thurston: Lent and Holy Week; 
Santi: L’Orazione delle Quarant’ Ore; Benedict XIV: Insti- 
tutiones Ecclesiasticae, XXX. ; 
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was chosen in memory of Our Lord’s forty hours in the 
tomb. 


In 1529 Milan was again stricken by the German 
soldiery and by an epidemic of fever. To draw down 
the mercy of God, Father Thomas Nieto, O.P., exhorted 
the people to prayer, and organized what must have 
seemed a novelty, a penitential procession with the 
Blessed Sacrament. Besides organizing this procession 
he arranged simultaneous forty hours’ prayer in all the 
churches during the last days of Corpus Christi octave 
and again in September. 


The next step in development was the introduction of 
the successive forty hours’ prayer in the different churches 
through the year. This was taken in 1537; the occasion 
was the danger which threatened the Church from Islam 
and Protestantism. It is impossible to say who was the 
promoter; some favour the Barnabites, St. Antony 
Mary Zaccaria and Fr. Bonus of Cremona (who is said 
to have had forty hours’ exposition in Cremona in 1529); 
others favour the Capuchin, Fr. Joseph de Fermo; 
perhaps the truth is that the three co-operated. During 
this devotion the Blessed Sacrament rested on the altar, 
though the Sacred Host was not necessarily exposed to 
view. It would seem that at the end of the function in 
one church the Blessed Sacrament was taken in procession 
to the next. In the thanksgiving for their preservation 
from the evils which threatened them the Milanese 
decided that the continual prayer should be continued 
for ever. Some relaxation crept in by 1576; in cases 
where night watching was impossible the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was replaced in the tabernacle at night and the full 
forty hours’ prayer was kept up in daytime. 


About the middle of the century the devotion had 
spread beyond Milan. In Rome the Sodality de Oratione 
Mortis held a monthly forty hours’ prayer in memory of 
Our Lord’s forty days’ fast, in San Lorenzo in Damaso; 
the Blessed Sacrament may not have been exposed, but 
a procession of the Blessed Sacrament was part of the 
exercise; for the confraternity of SS. Trinita’ dei Pellegrini 
St. Philip Neri had the devotion before the reserved 
Blessed Sacrament commencing on the first Sunday of 
the month. About the same time the Jesuits organized 
the devotion before the Blessed Sacrament at Carnival 
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time to draw the people from the frivolity and to expiate 
the sins of the time.’ 


To return to Milan. By 1576 abuses were creeping in. 
When a ceremony or devotion becomes popular, there 
seems to be a natural temptation to vanity and display; 
it persists to-day—consider some of the flower shows 
which are called ‘‘ Altars of Exposition ’’ or some of the 
May crownings. In Milan the devotion, in some cases, 
became an occasion of this vanity and spectacular display 
—altars were over-decorated and the time was prolonged 
beyond forty hours. St. Charles, by an Instruction of 
June 27th, 1577, regulated the devotion, which became 
the basis of the rule for the Clementine Instructions of 
1592 and 1736. The chief points were: 


The order of churches was drawn up and no deviation 
from it was lawful without the express and written per- 
mission of the Ordinary. 


Only those churches were to have the devotion, in 
which the Blessed Sacrament was habitually reserved, 
and in which night watching was possible. 


During the prayer the Blessed Sacrament was to rest 
on the mensa of the altar in a veiled receptacle. 

The altar was to be suitably adorned, all profane 
ornamentation being excluded; to promote recollection 
and devotion the place of exposition could be darkened, 
sufficient light being provided by the lights of the altar. 

At most ten candles, of good size, should be lighted and 
not more than twelve or thirteen lamps. 


During the day two clerics, one at least a deacon, were 
to watch; at night, one cleric, a subdeacon. 


A chart of suitable prayers, especially against present 
evils, was to hang in a convenient place. 


At the beginning and end of the devotion a procession 
was to be held and the Litany sung; Benediction with the 
Blessed Sacrament was to be given at the end. (No 
mention is made of Mass either at the beginning or the 
end.) 


No Mass was to be celebrated in the church of exposition 


8’This exercise still endures and has been indulgenced by 
Benedict XIV and Clement XIII. It has not the same indulgences 
or privileges as the Q.Ore of Canon 1275. Cf. Beringer: Les 
Indulgences, §663; Wafelhorst : Compendium, §198. 
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during the forty hours, except in collegiate or monastic 
churches. 


Short ferverinos of not more than a quarter of an hour 
could be given by persons approved and deputed by the 


Ordinary; such to be rather points of meditation than set 
sermons. 


The expenses of the devotion: Collecting plates were 
not to be used in the churches, but, with the Ordinary’s 
premission, an alms box might be used; if necessary, 
suitable outdoor collectors might collect in but not out- 
side the parish, the surplus of their collection to be used 
in the service of the Blessed Sacrament, or, with the 
Ordinary’s permission, in helping a church in the same 
parish which could not bear the expenses of the 
Quarant’ Ore, 


To ensure continuity the prayer was to commence in 
one church an hour before it ended in another. 


So far the devotion was obligatory in Milan; not so in 
Rome. Up to 1592 it was confined to sodalities. In that 
year Pope Clement VIII issued his bull, ‘“‘ Graves et 
diuturnae,’’ in which he approved the continuous 
Quarant’ Ore and ordered it for the Roman churches: 
‘“ Statuimus ... ut... certis praefinitis diebus, pia 
et salutaris XL Horarum oratio celebretur, ea servata 
ecclesiarum et temporis distributione, ut die noctuque, 
quavis hora, toto vertente anno, sine intermissione, 
orationis incensum in conspectu Domini dirigatur.’’ The 
occasion of this decree was the danger to the Church 
from the Turks and from the French war between 
Catholics and Huguenots. In the bull itself no mention 
is made of public exposition of the Blessed Sacrament; 
some have thought that a distinction can be made between 
forty hours’ prayer and forty hours’ exposition; others 
hold that at the time of the bull forty hours’ exposition 
was so well known in Rome as part of the forty hours’ 
prayer, that there was no need to mention it. It seems 
clear now from the diary for 1592 of Giampaolo Mucanti* 
that the Blessed Sacrament was exposed though veiled 
(this is not a contradiction—at simple Benediction there 
is exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, though the 


‘He was Papal M.C. in 1592; his diary is in the archives of 
the Papal M.C.s at Rome, and has been transcribed by Mgr. C. 
Respighi. 
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ciborium is veiled). One learns from the diary that with 
the bull there was published an Instruction based on that 
of St. Charles. Its chief prescriptions were: 


The function was to begin and end with procession of 
the Blessed Sacrament, Litany of the Saints and five 
prayers. Benediction was to be given at the end of the 
devotion. 


During the exposition the monstrance containing the 
Blessed Sacrament was to rest on a small silk-covered 
wooden throne on the mensa of the altar. A large veil 
was to be placed over the monstrance and extended like 
two large wings to either side of the altar. 


The high altar, the altar of exposition, was to be 
solemnly adorned; the space round the altar was, if 
possible, to be closed in and darkened somewhat, as a 
help to devotion. 


Six candles, of at least one pound weight, and six lamps 
were to burn on the altar. 


Mass was not to be said on the altar of exposition, and 
no collection was to be taken in the church. 


A rota of watchers was to be prepared and followed; 
women not to watch after sunset. Two clerics, one in 
major orders, were to watch inside the chancel, and, 
where possible, two members of the Blessed Sacrament 
confraternity outside the chancel. 


No lay person was to enter the sanctuary for any 
purpose; only a cleric could do so and he was to wear a 
surplice. 


To increase devotion short sermons could be preached, 
when the congregation was large. 


Such in brief was the method of conducting the 
exercise in Rome in 1592. Soon, however, there came 
changes in the ceremonial. 


The adornment of the altar became more elaborate 
and the modest form of exposition on the wooden 
scabellum gave way to the exposition on the raised 
throne as we have it now. There arose a practice of 


» “ Sopra |’ Altare sia un scabello di legno coperto bene di seta, 
odi veli, sopra il quale sia un corporale dove si havera da porre 
il SS. Sacramento nel suo tabernacolo; vi sia ancora un velo 
grande, e si ponga sopra la custodia, e i capi del velo si 
appuntino a i lati dell’Altare, siche faccia duo ali grandi.”’ 
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setting up a “ teatro sacro ’’;* at first the sanctuary was 
adorned with painted scenery and lights—thus in the 
Gesu, in 1593, a painted background was set in the apse 
and a profusion of statues and vases of gold and silver and 
candies and lamps surrounded the altar. Later the 
setting was more elaborate, with floodlights and scenery 
(not always ecclesiastical) designed by foremost artists of 
the day. In the beginning this ‘‘ teatro sacro ’’ was used 
in Rome only at Carnival time, as a means of drawing the 
people from the Carnival; later it was sometimes used at 
ordinary Quarant’ Ore, ior example in the Papal Palace. 
The wooden scabellum ceased to be used. Where the 
‘teatro sacro’’ was in vogue an elevated temporary 
altar was erected for the exposition; in other churches the 
Blessed Sacrament was placed on a bracket, separated 
from the altar, and elevated so as to be visible to all. 
With this elevation of the place of exposition there 
gradually ceased the use of the veil over the monstrance; 
instead the monstrance was placed uncovered on the 
throne and the veil became the canopy of the throne. 


The ceremonial became more defined by further 
instructions and by decisions of the Congregation of 
Rites. In the Instruction of 1592 there is no mention of 
a Mass of Exposition or of Reposition or for the second 
day. Mucanti, however, records that at the Quarant’ 
Ore in the Papal Palace in 1592 there was a sung Mass of 
Exposition and a low Mass of Reposition. Paul V issued 
an Instruction in 1606; perhaps these Masses were there 
laid down; certainly Gavantus (1638) in his Rubrics of 
the Missal, Pars ii., Titul. xvi., says : ‘“‘ Quando exponitur 
Sacramentum in altari pro initio XL horarum ... 
cantari debet Missa unica de Sacramento, quae habetur 
circa finem Missalis ’’—this sentence is found also in a 
reply of S.C.R. of February 13th, 1666. In 1671, June 
13th, the S.C.R. decreed : ‘‘ Non debet celebrari Missa in 
altari, ubi est expositum SS. Sacramentum, nisi sit pro 
Eo reponendo.’”’ From a question answered by the 
S.C.R., May 22nd, 1700, we learn that the votive Mass 
on the second day was introduced by Innocent XI; 
possibly it was first ordered at the Jubilee of 1683, when 
the Turks were threatening Europe—the Mass enjoined 
was ‘‘ contra Paganos.’’ In 1702 the Mass “ pro Pace ”’ 


* Cf. description in S.C.R., March 15th, 1698: ‘‘ Expositione 
- +. Quae fit ad instar Proscalnii.”’ 
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was substituted—probably to bring peace to a Europe 
torn by the war of the Spanish Succession. 


The year 1705 is one of the chief landmarks in the 
history of the devotion; in that year, under Clement XI, 
was published the ‘“‘Clementine Instruction’’ of Cardinal 
Carpegna, the Cardinal Vicar. In its twenty-seven para- 
graphs it embodied previous instructions, resolutions of 
doubts, and edicts against abuses. In 1730 a new edition 
was issued by the Cardinal Vicar, Cardinal Marefolchi, 
by authority of Clement XII; it was a reprint of Cardinal 
Carpegna’s, with additions to three paragraphs, necessi- 
tated by certain doubts and abuses which had arisen 
since 1705. A new issue of the 1730 Instruction was 
published in 1736; some of the paragraphs were sub- 
divided so that instead of twenty-seven there were thirty- 
Seven; otherwise the two are identical. It is this 1736 
edition to which reference is made, when one speaks 
simpliciter of ‘‘ The Clementine Instruction.”’ 


The Clementine Instruction is obligatory in Rome for 
the right ordering of Quarant’ Ore; its use elsewhere is 
commended and urged—C/7. H. Office, January 22nd, 
1914: ‘‘ Quamvis summopere exoptet ut res iugiter ad 
tramitem Clementinae Instructionis componatur.” 
Though compliance with the Instruction is not obligatory 
for the right ordering of the exercise, still, up to 1914, it 
was necessary for the gaining of the Indulgences, unless 
a special indult had been obtained (C7. 8.C.R., May 17th, 
1911). In 1914 Pius X, by decree of Holy Office, 
January 22nd, modified the conditions for the indul- 
gences. The modification specially mentioned in the 
decree concerned nocturnal interruption; this was a great 
step from the early Roman discipline. At first the 
indulgences were granted only to such places as could 
continue uninterrupted adoration throughout the year. 
Even where this was relaxed the general rule was that 
there had to be continuous exposition, day and night, for 
the whole forty hours; Cf. S.C.R., September 7th, 1658 
(Fossan) : ‘‘ Non licere in Oratione xl. horarum reponere 
Augustissimum Sacramentum tempore noctis, et con- 
trariam consuetudinem abolendam esse’’; Cong. Bps. and 
Reg., April 5th, 1657: ‘‘ Si expositio SS. Sacramenti 
continua non sit die noctuque, admoneri debet populus 
non lucrifieri Indulgentias pro Oratione xl. horarum 
concessas ’’; Cong. Ind., September 13th, 1672: “ S.C.1. 
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censuit nemini posthac concedendam esse Indulgentiam, 
qui expositionem non celebraverit cum eo qui dictus est 
modo: nimirum cum Oratione xl. horarum nunquam 
intermissa.’’ To this strict rule there were exceptions; 
something of more weight, however, than the mere con- 
venience of the faithful was necessary for a deviation from 
it; thus on the ground of the need of avoiding the danger 
of sacrilege Urban VIII counselled nocturnal interruption 
in the heretical valleys of Piedmont; Innocent XI allowed 
interruption, by brief of May 22nd, 1686, on account of 
the scandals in certain parts—‘‘ expositum fuit quod, 
occasione accessus Virginum et Mulierum noctis tempore 
ad Ecclesias praedictas pro eiusdem Indulgentiae con- 
secutione, multae actiones profanae et interdum 
irreverentes committantur’’; Benedict XIII, October 
28th, 1728, allowed the gaining of the indulgence in those 
parts of Italy in which, for a reasonable cause, night 
interruption was customary; he allowed interruption 
“ab hora 24% usque ad auroram diei immediate 
sequentis.”’’ By 1746 the interruption, gravissimis de 
causis, seems to have been a well-established relaxation 
(Cf. Benedict XIV ‘‘ Accepimus,’’ April 16th, 1746). 
Still no general relaxation was granted to the whole 
world till January, 1914. 

As regards the obligation of holding Quarant’ Ore, the 
command of 1592 extended only to Rome. As time went 
on it became obligatory in other places through the com- 
mand of the local Ordinary. In 1623 Urban VIII 
enjoined it on the whole world instead of proclaiming the 
usual Election Jubilee. In 1852 the First Synod of 
Westminster (XVIII, §10) recommended it for all 
England: ‘‘ That the piety of the Faithful may be 
increased, it seems in the highest degree expedient that 
the xl. hours’ Prayer be established throughout all 
England, so that there may be no moment of time in 
which expiation be not offered to the offended majesty of 
our Sacramental Lord and prayers poured out for the 
peace of the Church and the salvation of souls.’’ Up to 
the promulgation of the Code no universal law prescribed 
the annual devotion; now by Canon 1275 it is of obligation 


’ Hora 242, in the computation of that time, was not midnight ; 
“ meridies ’? varied from hora 19.22 to hora 16.38; the period 
of interruption would vary from 5 p.m.—6 a.m. in Winter, to 
8 p.m.—3 a.m. in Summer. (Cf. Gavantus: Thesaurus 8S. Rit., 
Appendix.) 


B 
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in all churches where the Blessed Sacrament is habitually 
reserved, unless circumstances render it impossible or 
unfeasible. The words of the Canon express a law, not 
a recommendation—‘ quotannis habeatur’’; Cf. Ver- 
meersch (Th. Mor., III, §438): ‘‘ Ubique procuranda est 
expositio xl. Horarum vel similis generis adoratio 
publica *’; Cocchi, Lib 3, §105: ‘‘ quotannis habenda est 
Supplicatio xl. horarum.’’ There is no call to discuss on 
whom the obligation primarily falls—whether the 
parochus, by virtue of Canon 467, §1, is bound by 
Common Law, independently of any episcopal mandate, 
to take the first steps towards providing the function— 
whether, even without the permission of the Ordinary, 
the parochus has from Common Law the right of exposi- 
tion for the forty hours. Suffice it to note that since 
Quarant’ Ore is of obligation, the faithful are entitled to 
the blessings and indulgences of it, and that in the 
‘“‘ Relatio Status ’’ ordered by Canon 340 the report on 
the fulfilment of Canon 1275 is given not under Caput 
IV, ‘‘ De iis quae ad ordinarium pertinent,’ but only 
under Caput IX, ‘‘ De Vicariis foraneis et parochis.”’ 

In the Canon three points may be noted : 

I. The function is to be held in all parish and other 


churches in which there is habitual Reservation, unless 
circumstances make it impossible or unfeasible. 


II. On days settled with consent of the Ordinary. 
III. With all possible solemnity. 


I. The words of the Canon are ‘‘ in omnibus ecclesiis 
paroecialibus aliisque’’; the law therefore _- to 
succursal chapels with habitual Reservation—they con- 
form to the definition of ‘‘ ecclesia’’ of Canon 1161. 
Probably, in spite of Canon 1191, §1, the obligation does 
not extend to public oratories—they are omitted in the 
Canon, the omission seems deliberate if Canon 1275 is 
read in conjunction with 1274, §1, and there does not 
seem to be the same reason for imposing the obligation 
as in the case of churches strictly so-called (C7. Canon 
18). Still, by permission of the Ordinary, the devotion 
may be held in them; Quarant’ Ore is not “‘ de iuribus 
mere paroecialibus ’’ (S.C.R., January 12th, 1704), and, 
by Canon 1191, §2, all sacred functions, unless ae 
by the canons or the rubrics, may be celebrated in them. 
Certainly the obligation does not touch semi-public 
oratories; but, if the function can be properly carried out 
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in them, it may be, with permission of the Ordinary 
(Cf. Canons 1193 and 1274, §1). 


The Code recognizes that exceptions must be made. 
Where the function cannot be carried out with due 
solemnity it should be omitted. Practically the only 
difficulty will arise from lack of watchers—but this can 
often be overcome if there is in the parish the Con- 
fraternity of the Blessed Sacrament enjoined by Canon 
711, §2. Lack of clergy may prevent the full ceremonial 
of the “‘ Clementine Instruction,’ but one priest with 
well-trained servers can carry out the less solemn cere- 
mony. In cases where the exposition on three consecu- 
tive days cannot be carried out, there must be exposition 
in a more solemn manner than usual, for some hours on 
certain days in the year. 


II. ‘‘ Statutis de consensu Ordinarii loci diebus.”’ 
Per se the settling of the days is the right of the parish 
riest; the Canon says ‘‘ de consensu Ordinarii ’’ not ‘‘ de 
icentia Ordinarii’’ nor ‘‘ ab Ordinario.”’ With the 
Ordinary rests the right of approving the days chosen 
(Cf. Fanfani De Iure Parochorun, §262). But it is 
reasonable to hold that, if the Ordinary wishes to con- 
tinue the exposition in his diocese throughout the year 
or part of the year, no rights are infringed if his consent 


is withheld from days which prevent the carrying out of 
his intention. 


III. ‘‘ Maiore qua fieri potest solemnitate.’’ The 
ideal is the full Clementine ceremonial;’ where that is 
impossible the Ordinary may allow modifications. Any 
unauthorized substantial derogation from the Clementine 
form invalidates the indulgences (Cf. Canon 925 §2). 
What is substantial to the form? 


(a) Continuous exposition and adoration from the Mass 
of Exposition till the Mass of Reposition. 


(b) Solemn exposition on the throne. 


(c) Solemn High Mass on each day. Some authors 
allow a Missa Cantata or even a Low Mass. But if such 
Masses are already allowed, why does the Baltimore 
Indult of 1858 allow them? The purpose of an indult 


®*The full ceremonial is to be found in Menghini: Liturgia 
Bucharistica (Désclée) and O’Connell: The Clementine Instruc- 
tion (Burns Oates & Washbourne). 


* Menghini, p. 8-11. 
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is to allow something which is otherwise contrary to 
law. Again, when in 1911 Westminster consulted the 
Congregation of Rites as to the lawfulness of Masses of 
Exposition and Reposition sine cantu and of the reading 
or omission of the Votive Mass on the second day, the 
reply was: “‘ Ad effectum Indulgentiarum et privilegii 
Altarium necessarium esse Indultum .. . ut derogetur 


forma Clementinae Instructionis (S.C.R., May 27th, 
1911). 


Procession and Litany of the Saints. 


By decree of Holy Office, January 22nd, 1914, the 
Ordinary is authorized to make certain modifications. 
A change made without his authority, even though a 
necessary change, is unauthorized and therefore destroys 
the Indulgences; the words of the decree are: ‘‘ Iudice 
Reverendissimo loci Ordinario.’’ What power is given 
by this decree? The authors are not agreed. For the 
sake of clearness it is best to give the exact words: 
** Permittitur tamen ut ubi exercitium XL Horarum, 
iudice Rmo loci Ordinario, fieri nequeat prout ab 
Instructione Clementina exigitur, sit satis, ad effectum 
indulgentiarum et privilegii obtinendum, primo die 
Sanctissimum Sacramentum, quacunque hora matutina 
vel circa meridiem, publicae venerationi in ostensorio 
exponere, et perdurante ipso die et per diem alterum 
eiusmodi expositione, die tertio, meridie aut de sero, 
Idem deponere, quamvis noctu expositio interrumpatur.”’ 


This extract, taken by itself, may bear two meanings : 
(a) Night interruption alone is allowed. (b) The Ordinary 
can allow Exposition shorn of practically all its solem- 
nities—all that is necessary is the Exposition on the 
three days, even without Mass. From the whole tenor 
and circumstances of the decree it seems certain that 
night interruption is not the only change allowed. 


In granting the concession Pius X had the following 
points in mind: (i) the increasing desire of the Faithful 
for Quarant’ Ore; (ii) the need of dispensations from 
some of the conditions of the Clementine Instruction— 
especially from night watching. Night watching was 
not the only difficulty—High Mass, Missa Cantata, 
Procession were also difficulties on account of which 
Indults had been granted in the past. 


He evidently wished to accede to that desire and to 
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do away with the need of applications for indults. It 
is reasonable to hold, therefore, that by virtue of the 
decree the Ordinary can dispense with the procession 
and allow Missa cantata or low Mass. Can he dis- 
pense with the Masses? Hardly with the Mass of 
Exposition; Canon 1275 says the function must be held 
‘“maiore qua fieri potest solemnitate ’’’ and Mass is 
always possible, though it may not be the Votive Mass 
of the Blessed Sacrament. As regards Mass on the third 
day, if there has been night interruption, there seems 
no need of a Mass, since the Reposition may take place 
in the evening; but in the ‘‘ Ceremonial of United 
States,’’ drawn up in accordance with the Indult of 1868, 
the Mass (or commemoration) of the Blessed Sacrament 
is to be celebrated on the third day. With regard to 
Votive Mass pro pace or ad arbitrium and the Litany 
of the Saints, it should be noted that the purpose of 
Quarant’ Ore should be kept in mind even in the 
modified function; that purpose is given in the ‘‘ Clemen- 
tine Instruction ’’ as ‘‘ pro necessitatibus 8. Ecclesiae ”’ ; 
the usual liturgical prayers ‘“‘ pro necessitatibus ’’ are 
the Votive Mass (or commemoration) and the Litany 
of the Saints; to preserve these, therefore, would be most 
in harmony with the devotion. 


Another point which calls for note, with regard to the 
decree is that of the Liturgical privileges of Quarant’ Ore. 
Attached to the Clementine Quarant’ Ore are two kinds 
of privileges: (a) Spiritual—Indulgences and privileged 
Altar; (b) Liturgical—permission for the Votive. Masses. 
In 1914 the Spiritual were the province of the Holy 
Office; the Liturgical, of the Congregation of Rites. The 
decree of 1914 was issued by the Holy Office and so 
concerned only the Spiritual favours. The Congregation 
of Rites has nowhere decreed that the liturgical privileges 
endure if there is deviation from the Clementine 
Instruction. If we are to be guided by previous legis- 
lation, we must hold that these privileges do not endure : 
in 1911 the §.C.R. decreed that even when the Indul- 
gences are safeguarded by an Indult of the Holy Office, 
a special Indult is needed for Votive Masses—if no 
Special Indult for these has been obtained, the ordinary 
rubrics and decrees must be observed: ‘‘Ad effectum 
Indulgentiarum . . . necessarium esse Indultum a8.C.S. 
officii expetendum, ut derogetur formae Cl. Inst. Alias 
Episcopus utatur jure suo (i.e., decide what ceremonies 
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are to be carried out), sed circa Missas Votivas serventur 
Rubricae et Decreta, nisi extet vel obtineatur speciale 
Indultum ”’ (8.C.R., May 27th, 1911). 


In practice what is to be done when the Ordinary 
allows relaxation ? 


(a) In those matters which are not strictly liturgical 
the Ordinary decides what has to be done—e.g., method 
of exposing the Blessed Sacrament, length of nocturnal 
interruption, evening devotions. 


(b) In the strictly liturgical functions that are retained 
the rubrics and decrees must be followed. To give these 
briefly : 


(i) Procession : If a procession is held it should not go 
beyond the bounds of the church: ‘‘ Processio fiet intra 
Ecclesiam, aut ad summum per plateam ”’ (C.I., §21). 
During the procession vernacular hymns are forbidden 
(C7. 8.C.R., June 2ist, 1879; July 7th, 1894; March 3ist, 
1909). | 


(ii) Exposition: The Blessed Sacrament may not be 
taken from the throne for Benediction except at Repo- 
sition (C7. 8.C.R., May 11th, 1878). Mass must not be 
celebrated nor Holy Communion administered from the 
Altar of Exposition (S.C.R., July 27th, 1927). At all 
Masses celebrated during Exposition a commemoration 
must be made of the Blessed Sacrament (C.I., §17); but 
not in Masses celebrated before the Blessed Sacrament 
is exposed, when there is night interruption (C7. 8.C.R., 
August 27th, 1836). Requiem Masses are forbidden 
during Exposition (C.I., §17); can a Requiem be cele- 
brated before the resuming of Exposition on second and 
third day? It would seem so; the answer of August 
27th, 1836, shows that in §17 of Clementine Instruction 
‘‘ tempore quo peragitur Oratio XL Horarum’’ means 
‘“tempore actualis expositionis.”’ With regard to 
preaching during Exposition there is no general law— 
the law or custom of the diocese will be followed. With 
regard to vernacular public prayers: these are allowed 
during Exposition, ‘‘dummodo agatur de precibus 
approbatis ’’ (S.C.R., September 5th, 1867); but anything 
that would take attention from the Blessed Sacrament, 
e.g., public recitation of the Rosary, is not in harmony 
with the spirit of the devotion (C/. Instruction of Cardinal 
Vicar for Rome, May 8th, 1898). 
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(iii) Public Mass: (a) if Solemn High Mass is sung: 
Since by the relaxation there is a derogation from the 
Clementine form, the Clementine privilege cannot be 
certainly invoked. But by virtue of Rubric 2 §3 
(Additiones ad Missale) the Ordinary may allow or 
command, pro qualibet vice, a Votive Mass, if there is 
a concourse of people. On days which impede a solemn 
Votive Mass, a commemoration of the Votive will be 
sung sub unica conclusione (2 §3 ad finem), and on the 
first and third day, the Last Gospel will be of the 
Nativity, and the Preface of the Nativity unless the Mass 
of the day has a proper Preface (Cf. Rubric 8 §1 
Additiones). 


(b) If Missa Cantata or Low Mass is allowed by the 
Ordinary: on days which allow of private Votive 
Masses, the Votive Mass may be said with the usual 
rubrical commemorations and prayers. On days which 
prevent private Votive Masses, the Mass of the day will 
be celebrated with commemoration of the Votive ajter 
any rubrical commemorations. What of the Preface and 
Last Gospel on the first and third day? If the Ordinary 
has prescribed Votive Masses for Quarant’ Ore, Rubric 
8 §1 and 8.C.R., November 17th, 1927, and January 
1ith, 1928, may be invoked for the view that the Preface 
and Last Gospel of the Nativity should be said—it is a 
case of the commemoration of an impeded Mass; if the 
commemoration is made solely on account of the rule 
re commemorating the Blessed Sacrament at Masses, 
during Quarant’ Ore, the Preface and Last Gospel are 
of the day. 


(iv) Conclusion of the Function: Where the rite is 
carried out without interruption, the order in the “‘ Ritus 
Servandus ’’ will be followed. Where there is night 
interruption, the prescriptions of the Ordinary will be 
followed; there should be Benediction on the third day 
(Cf. S.C.R., July 12th, 1889); there is good authority for 
Benediction on each evening—Benedict XIV as Arch- 
bishop of Bologna, in arranging the function for his 
archdiocese, laid down ‘‘ ante 23 horam diei benedictione 
accepta, populus dimittatur ’’ (Inst. Eccl., XXX, $20) 
and §.C.R., January 12th, 1878, allows it in exposition 
in forma XL Horarum. 











THE TENT MISSION 
CATHOLIC ACTION IN BUENOS AIRES. 
By Proressor ALBERT SLEUMER, D.D., Ph.D. 


UENOS AIRES, with its population of close upon 
three millions, now ranks as the largest city of 
South America. When the writer last visited it, 
twenty years ago, the thirty-nine parishes into 
which the city was then divided numbered some 
1,250,000 souls. Since then, it has grown beyond all 
recognition, now covering an area three times the size of 
Berlin. Amongst its numerous attractions are more than 
eighty magnificent squares and public — in addition 
to a bewildering number of imposing thoroughfares. Its 
traffic arrangements and Underground Railway system 
are excellent, and it possesses a remarkably fine harbour 
with a Hostel for immigrants in close proximity, afford- 
ing accommodation for six thousand people, the State 
providing free board and lodging for a term of five 
days. And, needless to say, in addition to these and 
many other amenities, there are hundreds of places of 
amusement. 


Unfortunately the growth of the various parishes and 
the building of new churches were unable to keep pace 
with the rapid growth of the city. It was in December 
last that I re-visited Buenos Aires, and on that occasion 
it was my privilege to make the acquaintance of Father 
Henry Rohling, Rector of the Fathers of the Divine 
Word, and his devoted fellow-missionaries, who, after 
twenty-five years of untiring labour in close co-operation 
with the ecclesiastical authorities, have been chiefly 
instrumental in increasing the number of existing 
parishes by forty-one new ones. Thirty-five others are 
already mapped out, so that in the near future the two 
to two and a quarter millions of Catholics in Buenos 
Aires will be distributed amongst one hundred and fifteen 
parishes, each with its own parish church. 

The question naturally arises how so colossal a project 
was launched and, in a comparatively short space of 
time, in a great part realized. The main factor in the 
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success of this remarkable achievement has undoubtedly 
been the TENT MISSION, which was called into being 
to meet the exigencies of the case and which can now 
look back on nearly six years of fruitful activity. 


For many years the ecclesiastical authorities had been 
confronted with the serious problem presented by the 
thousands of Catholic immigrants, mostly of Neo-Latin 
and South European origin, who, on settling down in. 
the country of their adoption, sank by degrees into 
spiritual apathy, if not into immorality and sectarianism, 
mainly owing to the circumstance that in those days 
there was but one harassed priest to every 25,000 souls— 
in short, a state of affairs somewhat akin to that 
prevailing in the Mexico of our own day. The city had 
grown apace, but in the newer districts no church bells 
called the faithful to prayer, and there were no priests 
to preach the Gospel to the people. A new generation 
grew up to whom the Catechism remained a closed 
book, and for whom its first question as to the main 
purpose of existence held no meaning whatever. The 
statistics of 1925 revealed the disturbing fact that, of 
all the world’s great cities, Buenos Aires made the 
least provision for the spiritual needs of her Catholic 
population. North American sectarians, as in Brazil 
and Mexico (where the Methodists foment the ‘‘ Govern- 
ment’s ’’ hatred of ‘‘ Rome ”’ with every means in their 
power), were quick to take advantage of this unusually 
propitious occasion to undermine, with the help of 
sound financial backing, that religious unity which had 
hitherto characterized the Government’s domestic policy. 


In 1925, the Apostolic Delegate, acting on behalf of 
the Archbishop, then suffering from ill-health, petitioned 
the Ministry of War for the loan of a number of large 
military tents, in order to organize Missions for the 
masses of people whom it was impossible to reach for 
lack of other means. In this way, it was hoped, at least 
some provision could be made for preparing all the 
children for Baptism, Confession and First Communion, 
and that thus the foundation-stone could be laid for the 
new parishes planned for the future. The Fathers of 
the Divine Word, who have a fine church and a 
large educational establishment in Buenos Aires, were 
entrusted with the development of the new scheme, 
whilst simultaneously the Argentine Catholic Women’s 
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League, a powerful organization with an impressive roll 
of members, was rallied in the great cause of Catholic 
Action. In an amazingly short time, Father Rohling, 
working in close conjunction with the ecclesiastical 
authorities, succeeded in overcoming the difficulties that 
had been anticipated in the work of reorganizing the 
existing parishes and in founding new ones. The 
restrictions and limitations necessarily imposed on their 
ancient authority by the new order of things were 
cheerfully accepted by the old-established parish priests, 
who gladly sacrificed their personal inclinations and 
‘‘ rights ’’ so that souls could be gained for the Kingdom 
of God. 


Thus there was no discordant note to mar the inaugur- 
ation of the great enterprise, which was also encouraged 
by the approval and support of the Government 
authorities. Many ladies of gentle birth eagerly offered 
their services in the good cause, and, after qualifying 
themselves by a special course of training as Catechists, 
took over a great part of the religious instruction. A 
week before the opening of a ‘‘ Tent Mission,’’ which is 
announced by large placards on the principal hoardings, 
these ladies make house to house calls on all the families 
in the districts assigned to them in order to ascertain 
whether the parents of the children are properly married 
and whether they and their children have been baptized. 
In addition, they undertake the full responsibility of 
providing and making the First Communion suits for 
the boys and dresses for the girls, whilst the big 
community breakfast on the great day is also their own 
special charge. Refreshments, too, are always provided 
for the children when the morning’s lessons are over. 
In this way the Catechists follow the example set by their 
Divine Master, Who fed the multitude after teaching them 
in the wilderness. Unfortunately, in the hands of these 
good ladies the loaves obstinately refuse to multiply, and 
their resources are often strained to the utmost so that 
none of the little ones shall go away hungry. Games 
and the singing of hymns have been found very efficacious 
in instilling discipline amongst the lively Southern 
children. ‘The hymns chosen serve to impress some 
religious truth on their minds, whilst the use of pictures 
has been found a valuable ally in Bible instruction. 


On an appointed day, the big tents are erected by the 
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military authorities,.soldiers even being detailed for 
guard duty outside the tents. God’s blessing has been 
with this work ever since it was first launched in June, 
1927. Although the start was made during the months 
of the Argentine winter (June-September), when there 
are often heavy rains and a certain degree of cold, the 
crowds increased with every succeeding day. The 
children were so eager to hear more of the wonderful 
Bible stories that the parents, in their turn, were caught 
up in the wave of their little ones’ enthusiasm and rallied 
in force for the religious instruction organized for adults 
in special evening classes. 


As the entire course of preparation for First Com- 
munion has to be compressed within the short space of 
a single fortnight, the official Time Table for this course 
of instruction as given in the Tent Missions may be of 
interest to my readers. 


Sunday : Greeting and introductory re- 
ligious address. 
Monday : Lay Teachers: The Sign of the Cross and the 
Our Father. 
Priests : On Prayer. Explanation of 
the Our Father. Unity of 
God. Hymns. 


Tuesday : Lay Teachers: The Hail Mary. Catechism 
questions on the Unity and 
Trinity of God. 
Priests : On the Mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity. Hymns. 
Wednesday : Lay Teachers: The Creed. Catechism ques- 
tions on the Creation of the 
World. 
Priests : Creation of the World. The 
Angels. The Fall. Hymns. 
Thursday: Lay Teachers: God’s Mercy. Catechism ques- 
tions on Our Divine Re- 


deemer. 
Priests : The Incarnation. The Magi. 
The Redemption. Hymns. 
Friday : Lay Teachers: Devotion to Our Lady. Ques- 
tions on the Church. 
Priests : Public Ministry and Passion 
of Our Lord. The Church. 
Hymns. 
Saturday: Lay Teachers: The Commandments. Cate- 
chism questions on Sin. 
Priests : Sin and its Consequences. 


Hymns. 
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Sunday : Morning : Explanation of the Mass. 

Afternoon : 

Lay Teachers: Commandments of the Church 
and the Sacraments. 

Priests : Explanation of the Command. 
ments. Hymns. 

Monday : Lay Teachers: Catechism questions on Bap- 
tism and the Sacrament of 
Penance. 
Priests : The Sacrament of Penance. 
ymns. 
Tuesday : Lay Teachers: Parts of the Sacrament of 
Penance. 

Priests : Preparation of Children for 
Confession. 

Wednesday: Lay Teachers: Questions on Holy Com- 
munion. 

Priests : Instruction on the Holy 
Eucharist. Hymns. 

Thursday: Lay Teachers: Questions on the Mass and 
the Sacraments. 

Priests : The Mass and Holy Com- 
munion. Hymns. 

Friday : Lay Teachers: Recapitulation of the Doctrine 
of the Sacraments. 

Priests : Conditions for the worthy 
reception of Holy Com- 
munion. Hymns. 

Saturday: Lay Teachers: Outward demeanour when re- 
ceiving Holy Communion. 

Priests : On the Sacrament of Penance. 

Sunday : Morning : Solemn Mass and First Com- 
munion. Community break- 
fast. 

Afternoon : Solemn Procession. Conse- 


cration to Our Divine Lord 
and Renewal of Baptismal 
Vows. 





The course of instruction starts at nine in the morning 
after Mass and continues, with ‘‘ breaks ’’ for refresh- 
ment, games and hymns, until midday. It is resumed 
at three, the afternoon course lasting four hours. In 
the evening there is religious instruction for the benefit 
of the parents and other grown-ups. As already 
indicated, mothers and fathers are very frequently 
brought back to the fold by their own children, for in 
the South American home the child still reigns supreme. 
It is by no means unusual on the occasion of a Tent 
Mission for the ‘‘ marriages’’ of the parents (not to 
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mention grandparents) to be regularized and to receive 
the benediction of the Church for the first time, the 
contracting parties having hitherto either dispensed with 
any formality whatever or contented themselves with a 
civil union. A goodly number of growing children and 
adults are generally amongst those to be baptized, in 
fact, as Many as 120—150 persons receive this Sacrament 
in the course of a Tent Mission, a special tent being 


reserved for this ceremony as also for the hearing of - 
Confessions. 


The names of all who have taken part in a Mission 
are carefully filed, these files serving as the basis for 
some Parish Register of the future. Girls and boys are 
classified according to age and attainments and instructed 
in separate tents. In the course of its activities, which 
now cover more than five years, the Mission has found 
it necessary to requisition an increasing number of tents, 
its requirements to-day ranging from fifteen to eighteen. 


On the eve of a Mission, public attention is attracted 
by bands parading the streets, the thunder of small 
cannon and even by fireworks, without which any great 
occasion in South America is inconceivable. One very 
gratifying result of the Tent Mission is the increasing 
attendance of working-class men and youths of the 
hobbledehoy type, most of whom have hitherto been 
notoriously ‘‘ church-shy,’’ but who obviously soon feel 
quite at home in their unaccustomed surroundings. 
They sing the hymns with tremendous gusto, join in 
the Rosary and do much towards establishing that 
atmosphere of spiritual receptiveness which is so essential 
to the success of a Mission. 


On the eve of the day that has been set apart for the 
First Communion, the military erect an altar in the open, 
whilst the tents are enlarged to form a vast refectory, 
which is carpeted and decked out with flowers. As 
many as five hundred new garments for boys and girls are 
distributed on these occasions by the Catholic Women’s 
League. Up till midnight the priests are hearing the 
confessions of the adults, and so great are the crowds, 
that many patiently wait their turn for hours. 

The solemn Communion Mass is usually said by some 
high dignitary of the Church and includes an address 
to children and grown-ups. After Mass, there is a 
Procession around the camp to the accompaniment of 
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music and hymns, and the evening of the great day 
concludes with a solemn Procession, in which three to 
four thousand persons take part, to one of the city’s 
churches or to some sanctuary in the vicinity. 


Protestants and even Mohammedans have sought 
instruction in the course of these Tent Missions and have 
been received within the fold of the Church. The 
question arises whether such Tent Missions would not 
be of inestimable service if they could be organized in 
many of our great European cities. Father Rohling told 
me that among his recent visitors he had had the 
pleasure of receiving the famous Jesuit, Father Lhande 
of Paris, who had been deeply impressed by the results 
achieved by the Missionaries, who are now being assisted 
in their work by members of other religious orders. 
Father Lhande even went so far as to say that the 
remarkable work that has been done during the last ten 
years in the notorious ‘‘ ban-lieue’’ of Paris was as 


nothing compared with the achievements of the Argentine 
Tent Mission. 


In our European cities, it is unfortunately nothing 
out of the common for one single priest to be entrusted 
with the care of 10,000 souls or even more. Parish 
churches are lacking by the dozen. Vienna, with its 
1,740,000 Catholics, to cite but one instance, has only 
78 parish churches. There are also 45 small chapels, 
60 convent churches and 163 others attached to various 
institutions, of which, however, only 127 are open to the 
public. How inadequate is the accommodation provided 
by all these churches can be gauged by the fact that the 
churches and chapels of Essen (Ruhr), with but one-fifth 
of Vienna’s Catholic population, can accommodate more 
people than all the places of worship in Vienna together. 
In the Austrian capital there are twenty-four parishes 
with 30,000 souls to each parish, several having as 
many as 43,000—53,000. In the United States, to give 
other figures as a basis for comparison, there are on 
an average two to three thousand souls to a parish, 
which, according to Canon Law, is amply sufficient. 
How much might be achieved in some of our over- 
crowded cities by Tent Missions with the support of 
vigorous Catholic Action! 


In conclusion, I append a few more figures, for which 
I am indebted to Father Rohling, and which will enable 
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the reader to form some idea of the results attained 
during the five years’ activity of the Tent Mission in 
Buenos Aires. 


STATISTICS OF THE THIRTY-SEVEN MISSIONS HELD UP 
TO DECEMBER LAST. 


1. Children instructed ... . a 
2. Adults taking part in Missions ... «-- 13,900 
3. First Communions _... an aaa, eae. 
4. Baptisms, mostly of adults ae: een 
5. Confirmations a ee ae 
6. Marriages eae, SD. aee Maas Slee one eae 431 
a Confessions ee ae + a 


In the meantime, the Jesuit Fathers, in conjunction 
with the Missionaries of the Heart of Mary, have 
inaugurated a Tent Mission in Cérdoba, one of the Argen- 
tine provincial capitals, with a population of 190,000, 
and express themselves as already highly gratified with 
the results. 











SAGITTA IN MANU POTENTIS 


By A MEMBER oF THE INsT. B.V.M. 


NE of the most noticeable characteristics of the 
social life of the present day is the multiplicity 
of beneficent organizations for the relief of pain, 
poverty, ignorance, and every other of the 

various “‘ ills that flesh is heir to.’’ It is true also that 
many of these originate in the principle by which this 
most irrational of ages has vindicated its character, and 
which has influenced to some extent even Catholics. This 
principle, acted upon even when not formally enunciated, 
is that suffering is a worse evil than sin, and that conse- 
quently, sin may be committed to avoid, or to remove, 
suffering; or rather, and more perilously, it is argued that 
actions performed with such a motive are not sinful. The 
effects of such a principle are far-reaching indeed, and 
are no less seen in the demand for free cinemas, than in 
the defence of euthanasia, easy divorce, or birth control; 
nor have the merely philanthropic institutes any ade- 
quate refutation of tenets thus suicidal. 


But in proportion as the world has sunk deeper into 
inordination, and has lost itself more hopelessly among 
social evils, false principles, fallacious logic, sin and 
sorrow, in that proportion the Catholic Church has called 
up, as it were, new battalions of the forces of divine 
order; and as each fresh ill has developed, she has pro- 
cured a fresh remedy; that is, a new practical application 
of those eternal principles of reason with which the Holy 
Spirit Himself has inspired her. There has been there- 
fore, of recent years, a multiplication of active religious 
institutes which have devoted themselves to every work 
of mercy that charity could suggest to pious souls, and 
which, nevertheless, are free from the errors just men- 
tioned. Untold has been the fruit of this beneficent 
activity. Many must be the souls of good will who have 
first come to a practical realization of the existence of the 
Catholic Church through having encountered nuns 
engaged in every conceivable variety of charitable labour, 
and who have wondered at that apparently inexhaustible 
resource and vitality, that creative energy which two 
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thousand years of time, and innumerable demands, have 
not diminished, but increased. 


But as it has ever been the way of Divine Providence 
to work sweetly and reasonably, and not, save by way of 
exception, by sudden innovation and abrupt impact— 
‘Non in commotione Dominus ’’—so these active con- 
gregations of religious women have come among us not as 
bolts from the blue, or as unheralded incursions from 
another world, but through an orderly historical succes- 
sion. And as the trees in a forest, though each possessing 
an individual character and history, might all have had 
a common origin in a single seed; or as all subsequent 
institutions and inhabitants of a new country may justly 
look back as to their origin, to the lonely figure of the 
traveller who, every hardship at length surmounted, first 
reached that alien shore; even so with equal justice may 
all these active congregations of religious women look 
back to the lonely figure of the first explorer of their 
hitherto unknown territory, the Englishwoman, Mary 
Ward. 


The Institute of Mary, founded by Mary Ward in the 
first years of the troubled seventeenth century, was not 
indeed, the only one, or even the first in time, to be con- 
cerned in the education of girls, and thus to add an active 
apostolate to that contemplative vocation to which 
religious women had been previously limited. But 
St. Angela Merici, already foundress of the Ursulines, 
and the little group of other pious foundresses of 
approximately the same date, would be the first 
generously to recognize that the freedom from strict 
pontifical enclosure, the autonomous organization, the 
cherished ability to adapt itself to the special needs of 
souls in whatever varying circumstances; these things, 
so essential to the character of any active Order, were the 
fruit, not of their labour and suffering—other, most 
cherished fruit was theirs, though not this—but of that 
of Mary Ward, martyr, it has been said, in all but name. 
The Institute B.V.M., of which she was the foundress, 
first possessed and exercised these privileges and obtained 
the recognition of the principle in virtue of which subse- 
quent active congregations of women became possible. 

The storm of opposition which these innovations 


aroused in Mary’s own day, especially among those who 
c 
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were themselves really zealous for the good of souls, in 
itself proves how radical and even revolutionary these 
changes were held to be. ‘‘ Galloping girls ’’ was one of 
the mildest of the titles applied to those who, by engag- 
ing in an active apostolate, were felt to be compromising 
their religious character. 


Mary herself had not originally been exempt from this 
prejudice of her age though from the first her instinct 
revolted, and she records in one of her autobiographical 
fragments how, when she perceived herself called to the 
religious state, she thought only of a contemplative life 
in the strictest order she could find, believing that women 
could help souls only by their prayers—‘‘ A penurious- 
ness which I resented enough even then,’’ she adds. But 
if even she needed extraordinary graces to enlighten her 
as to the true nature of her vocation, it is the less surpris- 
ing that those not thus illuminated should have so 
bitterly opposed her. For the contrary notion was so 
deeply rooted that even before the formal foundation of 
Mary’s Institute, the Ursulines who to begin with had not 
even lived in community, had been obliged to accept 
strict enclosure (1612), while the French Congregation 
founded by Mdlle. de Lestonnac, and St. Peter Fourier’s 
Institute of Notre Dame were both obliged to submit to 
the same law. Even the wise and gentle St. Francis de 
Sales could not succeed in averting the enclosing of his 
religious of the Visitation, and St. Vincent de Paul only 
secured the freedom of his Sisters of Charity to minister 
to the sick and the poor by denying for them both the 
title and the status of religious. For Mary Ward, 
neither surrender nor compromise was possible; the 
design of her Institute was such, that either enclosure, 
or loss of the religious status would have nullified it. 
Singularly open to advice, submissive almost to exag- 
geration where principle was not concerned, on this point 
she could not yield. If it were God’s will she would 
cheerfully allow her Institute to be destroyed; but while 
it still existed, she would not co-operate in making it 
other than God had willed it to be. Thus to her 
Institute were first granted the privileges which have 
been so manifestly for the good of souls, that it is now 
difficult to recapture the point of view of those who 
opposed them so strongly, and who, had they prevailed, 
would have rendered impossible every active congregation 
of women. 
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It was as it has been already said, in the early days of 
the stormy seventeenth century that the tree, which was 
to prove so fruitful, was first planted. Mary Ward was 
born on January 23rd, 1585, and died on the octave of 
her birthday in 1645. Her life, therefore, covered one of 
the most difficult and painful periods of English Catholic 
history; when not only was there persecution from 
without, but there were even storms within, arising 
from differences of opinion about the best way of assist- 
ing the martyred Church in England. These differences 
engendered a controversy of the peculiarly trying and 
unappeasable character which results from the quarrels 
of good conscientious men, all acting from the highest 
motives, and with the best intentions. Mary’s own life 
and work were deeply affected both by the exterior 
persecution, and by this dispute between the Secular and 
Regular Clergy about the difficult problem of the most 
practical mode of governing and sustaining a Church 
once more “‘ in the catacombs.”’ 


Mary Ward herself came from the environment where 
conservatism and the dislike of innovation are most 
deeply rooted; that is from a long established family of 
country gentlemen with a pedigree going back to the 
eleventh century, and a local position to which a mere 
title of nobility could have added nothing. Her father, 
Marmaduke Ward of Givendale, near Ripon in York- 
shire, lived—during the intervals in which the royal 
pursuivant left him in peace—in almost patriarchal 
state, either at Newby Hall, or the Manor of Old Mul- 
worth, where Mary, the eldest child, was born. 


The education which was given to this child of so much 
promise seems to have been singularly thorough, and 
conformed to the best ideal of Christian Humanism. In 
later years she evinces a knowledge of the Latin fathers 
of the Church in their own tongue, as well as of modern 
languages, which suggests that her parents had followed 
the plans laid down in the Catholic educational tractates 
of the earlier Renaissance for the instruction of women. 
Moreover, a young Protestant who entered into a 
religious discussion with Mary, then a child of ten, has 
put on record that this ‘‘ noble virgin ’’ (to whom he 
attributes the grace of his conversion to the true faith) 
had not only a very solid knowledge of the principles of 
Catholic doctrine, but also what is more rare at ten, or 
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any other age, she knew where that knowledge ended, 
and possessed prudence and humility sufficient to refuse 


to go beyond it, and to direct her interlocutor to others 
who knew more. 


Comparatively little of Mary’s girlhood was passed 
with her immediate family. To avoid the persecutions 
to which Catholics were subject, Marmaduke Ward was 
often obliged to seek refuge further north, whither his 
fear for her delicate health would not allow him to take 
his eldest daughter. Mary therefore spent much time 
with her grandmother, Mrs. Wright of Ploughland, or 
with others of the wide-spread Ward family connections. 
Mrs. Wright was a truly valiant old lady who had passed 
fourteen years in prison because of her open profession 
of Catholicism, and who was also, as her observant 
grandchild noted, “‘a great prayer.’’ To that grand- 
child Mrs. Wright passed on both her courage and her 
spirit of prayer. In later years Mary Ward was noted 
as ‘“‘ a woman with the daring of a man ’’; doing to the 
Protestant Church, as the irate Archbishop of Canterbury 
affirmed, ‘‘ more damage than six Jesuits’’; while the 
rough notes she has left show what her prayer must have 
been. It shines through her life, in fact, as the sanc- 
tuary lamp shines through the windows of a church at 
nightfall. The Babthorpes, with whom much of her 
later girlhood was passed, afforded her equal examples 
of that courage which can give its blood drop. by drop, 
and gain the merit of martyrdom without the name. 


Mary Ward, then, grew up to be noted for her unusual 
personal beauty and charm, her courtesy and kindness, 
especially to those of lower social position; and naturally 
there were not wanting suitors favoured by her relations. 
But Mary’s heart was already given, though not without 
a struggle could her father resign himself to abandon all 
his earthly hopes in one so made to shine, and to allow 
her to seek a voluntary exile and a foreign cloister to 
pray, she hoped, for England; this was in 1606, Mary 
being then twenty-one. 


But though the fact of the vocation was very clear, the 
nature of it was not, and only little by little, after much 
suffering and much patience, did God at length make it 
clear what His will was, both for her and for those who 
had committed themselves to her guidance. In 1609 she 
and seven companions were living at St. Omer and con- 
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ducting a boarding school for refugee English girls, and a 
day school for the children of the town. Bishop Blaise 
in whose diocese they were, was their zealous protector 
and advocate, and the little community had for con- 
fessor a Jesuit, Fr. Roger Lee. The work prospered, 
friends applauded, the Archduke and Archduchess who 
ruled in the Netherlands, supported the enterprise; and 
all joined in imploring Mary and her companions to 
regularize their status by adopting an approved religious 
rule. She and they would have desired nothing better; 
but of all the Rules that were pressed upon her, Mary 
could but say : ‘‘ They seemed not that which God would 
have done.’’ But in those years of work and of waiting 
many things became clear. 


In England, and not only in England, but in all the 
countries where the new Protestant heresies had taken 
root, there existed a double problem, and even the 
Catholic realms were not exempt. That problem was the 
particular manifestation of ‘‘ the world, the flesh, and the 
devil ’’ which is still in evidence to-day. It has been 
called a double problem, but it might be more accurate 
to say that in the Protestant countries it was the problem 
of the Renaissance with the particular shape and colour 
given by the Reformation; whereas in the Catholic 
countries it was simply the problem of the Renaissance. 


There was a Christian humanism and a pagan human- 
ism; there was the new learning of classical literature and 
philosophy as it was seen in a Thomas More, a Vergerius, 
a Vittorino da Feltre, in whom learning and art 
flourished in the spirit of the ‘‘ Dominus illuminatio 
mea,’’ which is still the motto of Oxford University; and 
there was the pagan humanism which indulged itself with 
rapacity in those intellectual pleasures, which could find 
in its studies a defence of its moral excesses, and which 
was only embittered by the thought of death, and of the 
vanity of a world without hope : 


The world’s a bubble, and the life of man 

Less than a span. 
Said, in such a moment of disillusionment, he who in his 
moment of enthusiasm, had “ taken all knowledge to be 
his province.”’ 


A spirit like this, with its passionate greed after all 
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that this world can offer in nature or art, tended in- 
evitably to the subversion of religion, and therefore of 
morais, to which religion supplies both sanction and 
safeguard ; for whereas religion has her eyes fixed on the 


heavenly city, the new Jerusalem coming down like a 
bride adorned, and sees 


The spiritual city and her spires, 
And gateways in a glory like one pearl; 


this humanism is looking at Babylon, at the city of 
Mammon, which St. Augustine long before had seen in 
conflict with the city of God, and exclaims with its 
inhabitants: ‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.”’ 

In Mary Ward’s time, the poison of this secularism, 
naturalism, call it what you will, was affecting even the 
Catholic countries with consequences which at present 
are still appallingly evident. The problem, therefore, 
for the true apostle by education was, not only to save 
the Catholics from the Protestants; but also to save them 
from themselves. Mary Ward did not, probably, express 
this to herself quite as explicitly as it is stated here, she 
had the eye of a military strategist, not of a Parlia- 
mentary theorist; but she perceived that what St. 
Ignatius Loyola had done for the education of men was 
also requisite for that of women, and, with a simple and 
serene trust in the good hand of God upon her, she set 
herself to do it. Her work was neither negative nor 
repressive; she herself loved learning, and desired all 
hers to love it and follow it; she laboured not to check but 


to direct; to embank the wasting waters and make them 
turn the mills of God. 


At the outset it was clear that this new education of 
girls must be first Christian and thereafter classical, 
artistic, utilitarian, according to individual capacity and 
need, and from this it followed that it was desirable the 
teachers should be nuns. She, and her companions, 
were all vividly conscious of their vocation to the religious 
state. God had called them to work for Him, not as 
seculars but as religious, and moreover, only the 
religious state could afford any sufficient guarantee of 
the solidity and permanently spiritual character of the 
work. But to obtain the ends required, none of the 
existing Rules for religious women—and Mary had 
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examined many—were suitable. Valuable and necessary 
work was indeed being done by the Benedictines, the 
Augustinian Canonesses, the Ursulines; but they edu- 
cated by taking their pupils out of the world and making 
of them, as it were, temporary religious; like the moun- 
tain—if the comparison may be allowed—they stood firm 
and waited for Mahomet to come to them. But if 
Mahomet would not, or could not come, what then? 
Mary Ward, like St. Ignatius, resolved that the mountain 
should move to Mahomet, and move it did. Thought, 
labour, suffering did their part, and in 1611 illumination 
came in a blinding flash of Heaven’s own radiance—in 
Mary’s words—‘‘ I heard distinctly, not by sound of 
voice, but intellectually understood, these words: ‘ Take 
the same of the Society.’ ’’ Doubt was atanend. ‘ That 
which God would have done ’’ was to give the nascent 
Institute the Rule of the Society of Jesus, so far as it 
could be followed by women. Thus could Mary and 
her companions be religious, and at the same time follow 
the Gospel mandate to ‘‘ Go into the highways and the 
hedges and compel them to come in’’ and especially 
could they thus continue their apostolate in the Protestant 
countries where the religious life of former days was no 
longer possible. 


What was the precise advantage of this Rule, which 
the older ones did not possess? The main practical 
advantage was this: such an Institute would be unen- 
closed and autonomous. Since the religious would not 
be enclosed, they could be sent wherever they were 
needed, and, attribute of great present value and still 
greater future consequences, there would be no hindrance 
to their conducting day schools, thereby training their 
pupils to become Christian wives and mothers in that 
environment in which God had really placed them, not 
in another at once impermanent and artificial. Moreover, 
by this means they made that Christian education 
available to a great number of children to whom boarding 
schools would not have been accessible. The instant 
success of these schools proved their necessity. Ere long 
there were flourishing day schools—besides those for 
boarders—in many of the principal cities of Europe, such 
as Liege, Cologne, Rome, Naples, Munich, and Vienna, 
where very soon there were five hundred children, 
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But freedom from enclosure, essential as it was, would 
not have been sufficient of itself. The danger was not 
confined to one place, or to one people. Wherever there 
were souls in need, there must it be possible to send, 
not anyone, but the person who was best adapted to 
the special needs of those souls. Hence, therefore, it 
was clear that local episcopal jurisdiction would very 
seriously cripple, if not destroy, the mobility that was 
needed, and would also render extremely difficult that 
unity of spirit and of mind which, like the unity of the 
faith itself, requires for its preservation the external 
unity of rule and of discipline. A teaching order, 
moreover, needs for the training and education of its 
members, facilities for study which it would be unreason- 
able to expect that independent local houses could in 
each case provide for their subjects. Most important 
considerations, therefore, pointed to the necessity of 
having a general superior for the whole Institute, who 
should depend, not on a local, but on the universal 
bishop, on the Holy Father himself. 


Hence, as Mary and her companions fully recognized, 
these two innovations—freedom from enclosure and 
central government directly depending on the Holy 
See—were so far from being ill-judged novelties or the 
effects of hasty caprice that rather the Institute as such 
could not have existed without them. 


That this Rule was indeed “‘ that which God would 
have done’’ was unequivocably demonstrated by the 
testimony which He reserves for His chosen, that is, by 
the Cross. For a moment it seemed that Mary Ward’s 
opponents had not only succeeded in obtaining the 
frustration of her life’s endeavour, but even that they 
had destroyed the personal trust and paternal tender- 
ness, with which the Holy Father Urban VIII had 
responded to her filial loyalty. In 1631, when Mary was 
at her foundation in Munich, the decree went forth that 
the Institute was to be suppressed, and Mary herself 
imprisoned as a heretic. Mary had foreseen that this 
would come about. One of her companions wrote : ‘“‘ She 
spoke of it (the suppression) familiarly and pleasantly 

. and represented it as a way all Divine, as very 
sweet, very just and very holy, for those who would use 
it aright.’’ She had already given, unasked, a written 
assurance of her instant and complete submission to an 
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adverse decision. She also prepared a circular letter to 
all her houses enjoining the same submission, and she 
arranged for this to be forwarded immediately upon the 
publication of the Bull of Suppression. When the Bull 
had been issued, she sent another letter, confirming and 
emphasizing the former, from the prison in which, 
unknown to the Pope, she had been confined. It was 
not long, however, before Mary was to experience the. 
truth of the promise made to those who lose their lives 
for God’s sake. In the Spring of 1633, she and her 
immediate companions were in Rome, living, at Pope 
Urban’s own wish, in Community, under his personal pro- 
tection; and the literal ‘‘ Second Spring ”’ of the Institute 
had begun. In 1703, on June 13th, the Institute of Mary, 
with its special external characteristics of non-enclosure 
and governinent by a general superior, was confirmed 
by Pope Clement XI. To-day England, Ireland, Canada, 
Australia and many European countries, all know the 
‘‘ English Ladies,’’ the daughters of Mary Ward. ‘‘ Her 
children rose up and called her blessed,’’ the “‘ fruits of 
her hands have been given to her and her works have 
praised her in the gates.”’ 


But if the vision, like the charity, of Mary Ward 
embraced all nations, nevertheless it is true that the 
work which was nearest to her heart was the work for 
England. To that she had been specially called. It was 
on the feast of St. Gregory, Apostle of the English, while 
she was praying for the conversion of England, that she 
received the first of those supernatural intimations that 
God had destined her for a special work for the salvation 
of souls, a work of which England was to be the particular 
field. English she was, English her Institute, and for 
many a long year her convent at York was almost the 
only religious house which existed in England. In that 
dear country she had been born, for it she had laboured, 
to it how often she had lovingly returned, and therein 
at length she gave: 


Her body to that pleasant country’s earth, 
And her fair soul unto her captain Christ 
Beneath Whose banner she had served so long. 


Mary Ward had longed to give her blood for the 
Catholic Church in England; it was not permitted; she 
gave instead her tears, her toil, a lifetime’s effort and 
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agony. If devotion, if enthusiasm are the due, as surely 
they are the due, of the English martyrs, whose blood 
has rendered fruitful earth so sacred, not less should 
they be also hers, whose labour and whose suffering were 
no less than theirs. The hour, please God, is not distant 
when the Church will declare her blessed; blessed in 
her labour and her loyalty, her suffering and her sacrifice, 
blessed in the abundant harvest she has merited, and 
the reward she has received: ‘‘ Come ye blessed of My 


Father. . . . I Myself will be their reward exceeding 
great.”’ 
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By THE Rev. R. A. Knox, M.A. 
Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost. 
Gospel. Matthew xxii. 35-46. 


The passage suffers, like many we hear read at Mass, from 
being separated from its context. The two pieces of dialogue 
are the two final scenes, as it were, in a whole chapter of 
dialogue, beginning with the parable of the Wedding Feast 
(which comes two Sundays later). Our Lord had for some time 
= been disclosing the fact of His Divine Origin to His friends, 
rom the time of St. Peter’s confession if not earlier. But in 
speaking to the multitudes, and more especially when the 
Pharisees and rulers are present, He only teaches the same 
lesson by cryptic allusions, ‘‘ speaking to them in parables.’’ 
The parables of the Husbandmen in the Vineyard and of the 
Unwilling Guests at the Wedding, the second following close 
on the first, were still hints, but very plain hints, of what our 
Lord claimed to be. And His enemies proceed to “ tempt ”’ 
Him by a series of questions ; that is, to see if they cannot betray 
Him into some more open statement of His claims. The third 
of these questions is that proposed here by a doctor of the law. 


After submitting to all this examination, our Lord turns upon 
His audience and asks a question in His turn. It is a Rab- 
binical question, turning on the interpretation of a passage in 
the Psalms. How can David refer to the Messiah as his ‘‘ Lord ”’ 
in Psalm cix. if, as is universally admitted, the Messiah is to be 
his own descendant? It sounds like a debating question, 
designed to silence the Pharisees by merely ‘‘ stumping ”’ them. 
But it is more than that; our Lord’s enemies, as we have seen, 
though they have been asking about a variety of things, are 
really interested in one thing, our Lord’s claim to Messiahship. 
And the problem which He sets them about David is not an 
unanswerable one. It is one that cannot be answered unless the 
Messiah is both God and Man. But there is a further meaning 
still in our Lord’s words. Although His boyhood was passed 
in an obscure home, our Lord was known to be the Son of 
David; by that title the devils accosted Him; by that title the 
blind Bartimzus entreated Him. The Pharisees, unless they 
were to be blinder than Bartimzeus, more obstinate than the 
devils, must needs know and admit that Jesus of Nazareth was 
the Son of David. Almost directly, then, He challenges them 
to face the question of His identity. 


Our Lord scandalized His contemporaries, because in order to 

‘lieve in Him they had to believe in Him as at once Human and 

Divine. So His Church scandalizes its critics to-day, and with 
219 
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better reason, for the Church is not only human in its member. 
ship, but liable to human imperfections in consequence. They 
cannot recognize the Bride of Christ in her rags, just as the 
Jews could not recognize Christ Himself in the carpenter’s shop. 


Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 
Gospel. Matthew ix. 1-8. 


Observe that this incident is related exactly before the call of 
St. Matthew; presumably, therefore, he was not an eye-witness. 
And, presumably for that reason, he has not preserved for us 
a part of the story which is recorded by St. Mark, and after 
him by St. Luke. (N.B. These parallels in Mark and Luke are 
not Mass Gospels, so it is well to deal with the whole story 
here; and similarly in similar cases.) According to them, the 
palsied man was carried to the house in which our Lord was 
preaching by four friends; being unable to enter at the door 
because of the crowd, they climbed up on to the roof, removed 
some tiles, and let the sick man down, bed and all, into our 
Lord’s presence. 


Our Lord associates palsy with sin, both here and when He 
tells the cripple of Probatica ‘‘ Go and sin no more.’? And the 
disease itself is, in its effects, a parable of sin, translated from 
the spiritual into the physical plane. That mysterious organiza- 
tion of nerves, by which the brain telegraphs its orders to the 
remotest parts of the body while it is in health, is suspended in 
paralysis. There is no actual loss, no maiming; the limbs 
themselves, at first anyhow, keep their old shape and fullness; 
the muscles are all there. And yet it is all useless; the purpose 
for which they exist, movement, is denied to them because they 
are cut off from nervous control. So the soul in a state of 
mortal sin has not lost any of its natural faculties; it still wills, 
still chooses, still acts. But its wills, its choices, its acts, are 
all valueless from the supernatural standpoint; even its good 
actions win no merit (so long as it perseveres in sin) and deserve 
no crown. The strictest X-ray examination would not reveal 
the difference between a palsied and a healthy body. So to the 
outward view, the unsupernatural view, there may be no differ- 
ence between the life of one who is in mortal sin and the life of 
one who possesses sanctifying grace. But, if we could only see 
deep down, the difference that is there! 


The paralyzed man is in this difficulty—he cannot make his 
way of his own action to the Presence that will heal him. The 
blind man can feel his way; the lame man can hobble; the leper 
can stand and cry from afar off. But the palsied man lies there 
inert; the very ailment which constitutes his need makes it 
impossible for his need to be satisfied. So the soul which is in 
mortal sin can do nothing of itself to find its way back to God’s 
friendship ; the actual grace which is necessary if it is to make 
its peace by true contrition is something to which it has no 
right, which it can do nothing, of itself, to deserve. Left to 
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itself, it would not only be palsied for all supernatural effort, 
but palsied for ever. 


The paralyzed man has good friends. Friends who will take 
up the corners of his sick bed, and trudge through the streets 
with them. They make their way to the house, only to find that 
they are still denied an audience. But they are irrepressible, 
these friends, no disappointments seem to daunt them. Up on 
to the roof with him, off with the tiles, let him down there, 
gently, not too fast! There, at last, he is at the feet of his 
Saviour. Such is the merciful office of our friends, on earth or 
in heaven—to pray for us, when we no longer pray for ourselves, 
lift us up by the brute force of their intercessions and carry us 
to our Lord Jesus Christ. Most Catholics have friends for 
whom they are thus engaged in prayer—sinners who must be 
brought back from their evil ways, friends or relations who have 
lost the faith, palsied indeed. Let them not shrink before dis- 
appointments, and yield to despair. The four friends of the 
palsied man in the Gospel must be their model, infinitely 
resourceful in their charity. 


Our Lord performs a double miracle of healing, spiritual 
and physical—in that order, because it is the right order; the 
physical depends, ultimately, on the spiritual. It would be no 
use giving the man power to act, unless he is first given the 
power to act meritoriously. In all our prayers, spiritual needs 
should come before bodily needs. ‘‘ Which is easier... ? ’— 
the lesser miracle is performed on the man’s body, that the 
blasphemers who are present may give credit to the greater 
miracle which has been performed, secretly, in the soul. That is 
one of the chief reasons why our Lord healed the blind, the 
deaf, the lame, the leper—that we might be comforted with the 
knowledge that He can heal all the diseases of our souls, if we 
will bring them to Him. 


Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 
Gospel. Matthew xxii. 1-14. 


This parable, in St. Matthew, follows close on the parable of 
the Wicked Husbandmen, and is allied to it. Both manifestly 
refer to the rejection of the Jewish people, and the inclusion of 
the Gentiles in the Church of the New Covenant. In both, the 
mention of a King and of a King’s Son as a separate person 
hints, not obscurely, at the theology of the Incarnation. The 
rejection of the wicked husbandmen in the former parable is 
analogous to the rejection of the guests first invited in the latter. 


In verses 6 and 7, St. Matthew has preserved for us a feature 
of the story which is omitted by St. Luke (14, 16; no parallel in 
Mark). Some of the guests first invited were not content with 
a churlish refusal ; they took the King’s messengers and put them 
to death. These, in revenge, the King put to death, and burned 
down their city. St. Matthew was writing especially for his 
own fellow-countrymen; it is likely, therefore, that this detail 
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was one which would have meant little or nothing to St. Luke’s 
audience—some reference, one would imagine, to the Old 
Testament. Probably our Lord is alluding to the Jews of a 
former generation, who “killed the prophets and stoned them 
that were sent unto them ’’; their punishment was the Captivity, 
and the destruction of the Old Temple. But a remnant of the 
Jewish people is still left; will they be ready for the invitation 
to the marriage-feast of the new Covenant when it comes? The 
are not ready for it, and their places are taken by the Gentiles, 
brought in as it were from the highways and hedges; people who 
had inherited no promises and had no rights, therefore, even in 
God’s Fidelity, to a place in the Kingdom. 


To our Lord’s own hearers, the parable was meant as a warn- 
ing that He could detect the plots they were weaving against 
Him ; as a challenge to them to consider who was the King’s 
Son in question ; as a prophecy that they would have to share the 
Church of the New Covenant with the Gentiles whom they 
despised. For us, it should be a reminder that our vocation to 
the Christian privileges is God’s free gift, which we have done 
nothing at all to deserve, for which, therefore, we shall be called 
to a strict account. To emphasize this point, He tells us that 
the servants called in to the wedding ‘‘ both bad and good,” and 
expands this theme by the corollary parable of the Man who had 
no Wedding Garment, concluding with the familiar words 
‘““many are called, but few chosen.’’ The Jews were apt to 
think of the Messianic kingdom as one in which righteousness 
would reign undisturbed, since it would be preceded by a judg- 
ment which would separate, once for all, the wicked from the 
good. Our Lord tells us that this is not.so; His Kingdom, the 
Church, will still be the scene of probation; the wicked and the 
righteous will inherit it side by side, only to be separated by the 
last judgment at the end of the world. The practical applica- 
tion of this for pulpit purposes is to be found in I Corinthians x., 
@ passage which ends with the words ‘‘ He that thinketh himself 


to stand, let him take heed lest he fall.’”’ Hell is open to 
Christians. 


But why, when we have been dealing hitherto with classes of 
people, a set of murderers, a set of ungrateful neighbours, a set 
of tramps from the hedgerows, do we suddenly come upon a 
single figure at the end of the parable, one man, not a whole set 
of men, finding entrance to the kingdom and yet proving un- 
worthy of its membership? To show (it has been suggested) 
that the number of the reprobate will in the end be very small 
compared with that of the elect. It may be so; but it does not 
seem consistent with our Lord’s usual policy to give us any 
information on this head. Is it not possible that our Lord here 
refers to one man because He was preaching at that_ moment to 
one man—Judas Iscariot, who was so soon to betray Him? If so, 
we may see in the Wedding Feast a terrifying parable of the 
Holy Eucharist. The King going in to see the guests 1s the 
Sacred Host passing along the rows of kneeling communicants ; 
here is one man, a Judas, who has come in without the wedding 
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garment of charity. Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament comes 


to him as his Judge; he seals his own doom by the act of sacri- 
legious communion. 


Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost. 
Gospel. John iv. 46-53. 


This narrative is curiously simple and abrupt by comparison 
with others in St. John; it is a plain story of human need and 
of miraculous action used to meet it, with no suggestion of 
mystical meanings underlying it, no theological dialogue arising 
out of it. It might have come straight from one of the 
Synoptists. 

Our Lord’s comment, ‘‘ Except you see signs and wonders, 
you will not believe,’’ possibly suggests that the ruler had not 
taken the trouble to inform himself of our Lord’s return to 
Galilee until his son was already desperately ill. If so, there is 
an obvious moral application; we ought not to reserve prayer 
as a last desperate resort when all human aid has failed; we 
should use it even in common emergencies. In any case, our 
Lord greets the request with a rebuffi—His common habit. So 
to the Syrophenician woman, “It is not meet to cast the 
children’s bread to the dogs’’; to the sons of Zebedee, ‘‘ Can 
you drink the cup that I drink of? ’”’; to St. Peter, “Of whom 
do the kings of the earth take tribute?’’; to our Lady herself, 
“What have I to do with thee?’ His object, evidently, is to 
test the faith of the suppliant and invite it to fresh activity. In 
this case, He speaks in irony, affecting to believe that the father 
has come to Him from the mere desire of enjoying a thaumaturgic 
“ sensation,’ of having a miraculé in the family. The father is 
@ plain man who does not, at least in his desperate need, 
appreciate irony. His reply is no reply in logic, but it breathes 
a sincerity which disposes of our Lord’s objection. ‘‘ Sir, come 
down before that my son die.’’ Our Lord might have demanded 
in this case the faith He demanded of Martha and Mary, ‘‘ Thy 
brother shall rise again’; but He does not expect the ruler, 
still a novice in spiritual discipline, to have reached that level. 
“Go thy way, thy son liveth ”’; it is a brusque sentence, but one 
can read the note of approval that lies beneath it; ‘ that’s all 
right, you will do” is the comment implied by the circum- 
stances. And faith is still demanded; the ruler has to believe, 
what a centurion in the same plight was so ready to believe, that 
our Lord can perform a miraculous cure at a distance, without 
“coming down.” 


The ruler goes home, and finds upon enquiry that his son 
passed the crisis of his fever at the exact moment when our 
Lord spoke to him. He does not proceed to the inference that 
our Lord must possess supernatural knowledge, so as to be able 
to tell, even at a distance, that the fever was not destined to be 
fatal. He realizes that the word spoken by our Lord was 
operative; it did not recognize a fact, it brought a fact into 
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existence. Man’s word corresponds with facts; with God it is 
otherwise, the fact corresponds with His Word. So strong was 
the impression made, that the ruler himself and all his house- 
hold “ believed,’ ‘‘ made their act of faith.’ It is probable 
that St. John uses this phrase, as it is often used elsewhere in 
the New Testament, to imply baptism; we heard at the very 
beginning of this same chapter that our Lord’s apostles had 


begun their baptizing ministry. So far as we know, this was 
the first convert family. 


Feast of the Kingship of Christ. 
Gospel. John xviii. 33-37. 


The modern world believes in the absolute secularization of 
public life. Its prophets, even when they are sincerely religious 
men, assume always that religion is an entirely personal affair, 
having its claims only on the individual; its influence on the 
course of the world’s history ought, in their mind, to be 
indirect—the result of its action on innumerable private lives. 
(Compare, for example, the rapid decline of Sabbatarianism 
within our own time, even north of the Tweed.) The modern 
world suspects the Catholic Church of fostering exactly the 
opposite ideal, that of a world completely clericalized, in which 
the Pope would overrule the councils of all nations as a kind of 
world-dictator. Probably there were people who really thought 
—certainly there were people who talked—as if a Catholic, 
elected to the Presidency of the United States, would take his 
orders every morning from the Vatican. At such a time, the 
Holy Father has seen fit to institute,- with great solemnity, a 
yearly Feast of the Kingship of Christ. Evidently it is our 
business to be clear about what that kingship involves; we must 
not run the risk of under-estimating the claim on our side, or 
allowing our critics to over-estimate it on theirs. Let us go 
back to the Gospel, where we shall find the foundations on which 
the claim is based; they are our Lord’s own words. 


The charge preferred against Him before Pilate is the one 
charge of which a Roman judge is likely to take cognizance; 
that He represents Himself as a King. Does He deny the 
charge? He admits it; ‘‘ Thou sayest that I am a King ”’ is an 
affirmative, like the American slang phrase ‘‘ You said it.’ 
He is a King, but not “ of this world.”’ Does that mean that 
He is qualifying His answer in an innocuous sense; that His 
kingdom does not refer to this life at all, only to the life here- 
after? No; the Greek will not allow that interpretation. The 
sénse is, ‘‘ My kingdom does not arise out of this world ”’ ; 1.€.; 
the methods by which it is to be achieved are not worldly 
methods. I am not a revolutionary politician; if I were, My 
servants would be in arms to protect Me. Yet, as I stand before 
you helpless, I do claim to be a King. 


He is a King, because He is the Truth; and the truth, once 
rightly apprehended, has a compelling power over human 
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hearts. Not merely intellectual truth; Christian truth means 
that the whole of life is to be regulated on a reasonable pattern. 
The business of the Church in all ages has been, not to conquer 
with arms (though it has appealed to arms at some times), but 
to convince. And it is by the method of conviction in individual 
lives that the reign of Christ will be spread. But this truth, this 
sane method of approaching the problems of life and estimating 
the values of life, will make itself felt not only in individual 
human consciences; it will make itself felt, if and when it. 
affects a sufficient number of people, in public life as well. The 
government of a State which is at heart Christian and Catholic 
will express, in its legislative action, the Christian philosophy 
upon which the majority of its citizens base their whole thought. 
Such a State will not give indefinite license to business men (for 
example) to heap up riches for themselves while neglecting the 
just claims of the labourer. It will not allow the moral ideals 
of its citizens to be debauched by appeals to the lower side of 
human nature. It will not allow perniciously subversive 
doctrines to be upheld in the name of education. To that 
extent, the Kingship of Christ is a doctrine which throws out a 
challenge to the world. We must not conceal that, merely in 
order to curry favour with the modern world, any more than 
our Lord Himself repudiated the title of ‘“‘ King,’ when the 
acceptance of it would necessarily cost Him His life. 











NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


I. ASCETICAL AND MYSTICAL THEOLOGY. 
By THE Rev. J. CARTMELL, D.D., Ph.D., M.A. 


Blessed Mary of St. Euphrasia Pelletier is a fascinating life 
of the first Superior-General of the Congregation of Our Lady 
of the Good Shepherd of Angers. It is easy and pleasant to 
read and has the great merit of portraying its subject in a 
human and lifelike way. The Order of Our Lady of Charity 
was founded by St. John Eudes, the Apostle of devotion to 
the Sacred Heart, in 1641. The convents were all self-governing 
according to the original constitutions and remained so for 
nearly two centuries until Mother Pelletier became Superior of 
Tours. Pressed by requests for several foundations, she found 
herself unable to satisfy them and continue the development 
of the Order, if the ancient system of independence remained 
in vogue. She was thus led to carry through a scheme of 
centralization with a General House at Angers. It was clearly 
a heaven-born aim, since it became the well-spring of an ever- 
increasing stream of development in the Order; one hundred 
and ten convents were established in the foundress’s lifetime 
and over two hundred since. The book is beautifully illustrated. 
The inspiring story of the initiation. and progress of this 
development, particularly in France and the English-speaking 
world, will be found in the present life. Mother Pelletier died 
in 1868 and was beatified last Good Shepherd Sunday. 


Saint Elizabeth of Hungary? is unusual in conception. It is 
the life of a saint, written as an historical novel; and, despite 
a certain fancifulness at times, especially in the opening pages, 
and a tendency to wordiness, it succeeds in conveying a clear 
impression of the Saint’s character and in evoking interest in 
the unfolding of her life. 


Two new books on the priesthood, of widely different character, 
have been published. Servants of the King’ is a series of short 
stories, in each of which a priest is the central figure; they 
depict him in various circumstances throughout the Christian 
centuries. Some of the characters are real, others fictitious. 
Fr. Dempsey can tell an interesting story, and_ his _ book 
successfully conveys to the general reader the essential virtues 
of the priesthood. But it is too ambitious to call it ‘‘ The 


1 Burns Oates & Washbourne. pp. xii., 419. 15S. 

2 Translated from the German. Burns Oates & Washbourne. pp. 316. 
8s. 6d. 
3 By the Rev. Martin Dempsey, B.A. Washbourne & Bogan. pp. Vi., 19? 
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Pageant of the Priesthood’; for pageantry is gorgeous and 
splendid, and these qualities do not adorn either the author’s 
matter or his diction. 


T'he Doctrinal Mission and Apostolate of S. Thérése of 
Lisieux: I, The Priesthood,‘ discusses the training and the work 
of the priest in the light of the life and teaching of the Little 
Flower. The bulk of the book is devoted to the actual priest; 
the main virtues that should be his, and the various duties of his 
state are treated chapter by chapter. Fr. Benedict Williamson 
sets forth an exalted ideal, but not more so than Cardinal 
Manning did in his classic work on the priesthood. His book 
is full of the wisdom that comes with years of experience, and 
the constant reference to S. Thérése adds to its charm and its 
appeal. 

A book for the Holy Year is Meditations on the Passion, by 
B. Claude de la Colombiére.6 These meditations were delivered 
in London in 1677 and 1678. There are ten of them and they 
deal with Our Lord’s expiation in His Passion, His charity, 
patience, contempt of the world, complete surrender and zeal 
for souls, the treason of Judas, the fall of Peter, the conduct 
of Pilate, and the eagerness of the Magdalene to be at Our 
Lord’s feet. They are of the nature of meditative conferences. 
The author, as readers will know, was spiritual director to 
St. Margaret Mary, and himself an apostle of the Sacred Heart. 
In these meditations he first introduced the devotion in England. 


The House of the Spirit,6 which takes its title from St. John 
of the Cross, has an unusual purpose. It is written for layfolk 
who have no vocation for matrimony or for the religious life, 
but are solitaries in the world. They do form a very definite 
group in the Church, even though one could not admit their 
life to be a vocation in the true sense. They are often extremely 
good souls; but they are in a very difficult position and need 
guidance. The author shows fine spiritual competence in his 
little book ; he understands and can guide in the ways of prayer. 
He aims at leading lonely souls to spiritual aloneness, to show 
them the true solitariness of spirit, to make them contemplatives 
of the simple kind, consecrated to God and to self-sacrifice. 
It is thus similar in scope to a recent French book, called 
Non-Mariées,’ now in its second edition; but the French book 
is more thorough and universal in its treatment. 

A new and beautiful edition of The Imitation of Christ has 
been published.’ It gives the Latin and English texts in parallel 
columns. The Latin text is that of the autograph MS. of Thomas 
& Kempis himself, now in the ‘Royal Library, Brussels, as 


4 By Fr, Benedict Williamson. Alexander Ouseley. Two vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


5 a by Mother Mary Philip, I1.B.V.M. Burns Oates & Washbourne. 
3S. le 


®By F. Pohl. Burns Oates & Washbourne. x., 84. 3s. 
7 By Abbé Ch. Grimaud. Paris: Téqui. 10 francs. 
8 Burns Oates & Washbourne. 3s. 6d. to 1os., according to binding. 
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edited by the late Michael Josef Pohl and originally published 
by Herder. The English version is a néw one, but based on 
most of those previously produced. 


Sermons for Special Occasions? is, as its title shows, a volume 
of sermons not for Sundays and the seasons, but for such 
events as a foundation stone-laying, a first Mass, the inaugura- 
tion of a scholastic year, a religious procession, the funeral 
of a priest or nun, etc. The author has been called upon for 
sermons of this type for many years. The discourses are 
vigorous and eloquent; but in style, and sometimes in matter, 
they are more suited to America than England. 


For the centenary of the St. Vincent de Paul Society we have 
a new life of Frederick Ozanam.” It begins with a rapid 
description of the religions condition of France a century ago, 
and then gives an attractive account and appreciation of Ozanam 


and his vocation. It is well written and full of interest 
throughout. 


Among recent French books several may be noticed. Les Filles 
de la Charité, by Pierre Coste, Charles Baussan and Georges 
Goyau, is an excellent and beautiful account of the immense 
work done by the Sisters of Charity during three centuries. 
Le Probléme du Mal, by Abbé Albert Ryckmans, lays down the 
rational principles which help towards the solution of the 
problem. Les Vertus Théologales (Ed. Thamiry) explains briefly 
the nature and function of these virtues in the Christian life and 
in the practice of asceticism, but treats mainly of their cultiva- 
tion by means of liturgical prayer. The author divides the 
feasts of the year into cycles of Faith, Hope and Charity, using 
the liturgy of the various feasts in a cycle to emphasize the 
different aspects of each virtue. The book is thus a collection of 
probations on the theological virtues. Les Grands Jours de la 
Rédemption has been written for the Holy Year. It is an 
assemblage of texts and passages from Sacred Scripture and 
Tradition proving the Catholic Faith in the ten primary doc- 
trines that are commemorated this year. It is adorned with 
several full-page illustrations from the works of distinguished 
artists. Sainte Cécile et la Société Romaine aux deux premiers 
suécles (in two volumes), the late Dom Guéranger’s scholarly 
study, has now reached its tenth edition. The original was 
published in 1873, but the passage of years has not destroyed its 
substantial value. 


Two books for children are L’Evangile de Maman, a large 
religious picture story book of the Gospels; and A Liturgical 
Mass and Holy Communion Book for Little Children,” 
compiled by a nun of the Assumption, which gives good, clear 


9 By Thomas P. Phelan, LL.D. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. pp. x., 
243. $2.50. 

10 Frederick Ozanam, by Rev. H. L. Hughes, B.A. Alexander Ouseley. 
Pp. 191. 38. 6d. 

11 Burns Oates & Washbourne. ts. and 2s. 6d. 
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pictures of all the main actions of the celebrant with a simple 
accompanying prayer. 

Scruples, by Rev. P. J. Gearon, O.C.C., D.D., B.A.,” is now 
in its fourth (slightly enlarged) edition. it has already received 
well-deserved praise in every section of the Catholic press for its 


sanity, clearness and sympathy. It has been translated into 
seven continental languages. 


II. LITURGY. 
By THE RIGHT R&Ev. BISHOP MYBRS. 


In the October number, 1927, of the Revue d’Histoire 

Ecclésiastique of Louvain Mgr. Batiffol published an erudite 
article on ‘“‘La Liturgie du sacre des Evéques dans son évolution 
historique *”’ (pp. 733-763). It is really an inventory of the 
constitutive elements of the liturgy of the Consecration of 
Bishops, bringing out the origin and date at which the elements 
became part of the Liturgy. On page 758 he committed himself 
to the statement that the anointing of the hands was not to 
be found in the thirteenth century Roman pontifical, although 
he was aware of the existence of the rite in the tenth century 
Romano-Germanic pontifical. Writing on “L’onction des mains 
dans le sacre épiscopal’’ in the same Review in April, 1930 
(pp. 343-34), M. Michel Andrieu, Professor at Strasburg, showed 
that Mgr. Batiffol’s statement was due to a moment of inatten- 
tion, as the anointing of hands is prescribed in its usual place, 
and he took the rite back to the tenth century. There is in 
the British Museum (Cod. Add. 15222) a witness to the Roman 
Rite in the period immediately preceding the arrival at the 
Latran of the Romano-Germanic Pontifical, in the form of a 
gallicanized re-edition of the Ordo Romanus VIII, produced in 
Rome itself in the first quarter of the tenth century. It stands 
out as the product of a period of indecision. The Clergy of 
Rome, without abandoning their old customs, were endeavouring 
to bring them into harmony with those described in the Romano- 
Germanic books. And so they introduce into the Ordination 
of Priests, the anointing of the hands, which was something 
new in Rome. In the case of Episcopal Consecration two cases 
were allowed for. If the hands had already been consecrated, 
there was no need to repeat the Rite. But, if not, then the 
anointing took place at the Episcopal Consecration. 
_ It was in that way that the anointing of hands found its way 
into Roman usage. It was first used for priests, and in the 
first quarter of the tenth century it appears in the Consecration 
of Bishops as a possible supplementary Rite. The further step 
was taken when on the adoption of the Romano-Germanic 
Pontifical of the tenth century (Cf. CLercy REvIEW, Vol. If, 

931, p. 537), the separate anointing of the hands of the Bishop 


2 Jbid. pp. 202. 2s. 6d. 
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became part of the Roman Liturgy of the Consecration of a 
Bishop. 

There has just been published by the Mediszval Academy of 
America, Cambridge, Massachusetts, a monograph on Ordination 
Anointings in the Western Church before a.v. 1000, by the Jesuit 
Father Gerald Ellard, Professor of Liturgy, St. Louis University 
School of Divinity.' It is a well-printed thesis for the Doctorate 
in Philosophy presented at Munich. The Appendix gives a 
‘“‘ list of manuscript early Sacramentaries, Pontificals and 
Ordinals in which no Ordination Ritual is found,”’ this is followed 
by an ‘‘ Index of Manuscripts cited,’’ a general index, and six 
pages of photographs of manuscripts. A period of about three 
centuries is covered by the book. The preliminary study on 
‘‘ Roman Simplicity and Frankish Elaborations,’”’ “ brings out 
clearly that from first to last, from the third century to the 
ninth, there was nowhere a trace of an anointing in connection 
with the Roman ordinations. Pope Nicholas I [858-867] ... 
could say with all emphasis that such a rite was quite unknown 
in Rome. In adding he had never so much as heard of its 
existence elsewhere, he betrayed a lack of acquaintance with 
Liturgical usage in the land [Aquitaine] to which his letter 
was directed ’”’ (p. 17). It is in the so-called Missale Francorum 
(Migne, 78-317) that is found the first sure evidence of a 
ceremonial anointing at ordination. The origin of the book is 
ascribed to Poitiers, and its date to 700-730. Its title is a 
misnomer, as ‘‘ Aquitaine was peopled by Visigottis, and had 
been for a hundred years (419-507) a part of the Visigothic 
Kingdom. At the time here in question it bore grudgingly the 

oke of the Teutonic Franks.’’ The Ordination rites of Gaul 
in the early eighth century show an anointing of the hands of 
the priest at ordination. They do not show a similar ceremony 
in favour of bishops. Duchesne had qualified the book as a 
Roman book. ‘‘ But,’? as Edmund Bishop put it, ‘‘ from the 
point of view of the historian, and for his purposes, it must 
be treated for what it really is, namely, a Gallican production 
pure and simple, compiled in and designed for use in the country 
we now call France. Rome had nothing to do with it.” 


It is possible that from Poitiers the anointing at Holy Orders 
passed to the circle of prelates surrounding the King of the 
Franks (p. 28). In the course of the eighth century an epoch- 
making recension of the Mass-Liturgy was made (740 at the 
latest): “‘ The Highth Century Gelasian.” The only copies of 
it embodying an ordination ritual are certainly Frankish. The 
oldest of them is known as the Sacramentary of Gellone (770-780). 
“The new recension enlarged the episcopal consecration by 
adding the hallowing of the hands. The bishops owe it, then, 
to the prototype of the Hight Century Gelasian that their hands 
are anointed with oil when they receive episcopal character. 
It may be they owe it to the Sacramentary of Gellone itself 
that the mystic fluid is poured upon their heads” (p. 31), for 


lpp. xii, 124. $3.50. 
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it bears witness that the practice of pouring oil on the head 
of the new bishop was beginning to be used in the north-central 
part of France at Cambrai when the book was written. 


For pure reasons of State, Charlemagne, sole Monarch of the 
West, wished uniformity and conformity with Roman usage. 
Because Roman usage was contrary to what one nowadays 
would call the religious psychology of the Frank, it met with 
stubborn opposition, and the Frankish customs were held to, 
including anointing. The False Decretals (847-852) are not 
concerned with the anointing for the priest, but they loudly 
inculcate that the head of the bishop be consecrated with 
chrism and that, of course, in the name of Rome. And yet 
as we have seen above the first Roman document in which 
anointing makes its entry into Rome is the recension of the 
Ordo VIII (900-925), now in the British Museum. The event, 
Fr. Ellard links with the name of Pope John X (914-928). 


Enough has been said to show the interest of Fr. Ellard’s 
book: it is brimful of historical detail relating to France, 
Germany, Italy and England. The rite of anointing spread 
through France and England, then back to Normandy and 
Brittany, then to Western and Southern Germany; political 
causes carry the German books to Rome. From Rome with 
renewed recommendation it has gone forth, and to-day remains 
very much as it was at the dawn of the tenth century. 


Liturgies Orientales, par S. Salaville,? is the first of two 
volumes to be published by that great Orientalist under the 
same title. It is a book of outstanding merit, representing a 
life’s work, based upon first-hand and continuous study of the 
matter in hand. The first part is devoted to an exposition of 
‘“‘ General ideas,’’ in the course of which the liturgical families 
and their ramifications are described : as clear a setting out—as 
the scanty primitive material allows—of the origin and develop- 
ment of the Liturgies, is given. They are grouped as proceeding 
from the two original types, the Syrian and the Egyptian: the 
all-important Byzantine Liturgy is a derivative of the Syrian 
type. Then follows an historical disquisition on the languages 
used in the Oriental Liturgies: there is no language that can 
claim the same liturgical status in the East as Latin has enjoyed 
in the West. ‘The Catholic lawfulness of the Oriental 
Liturgies ”’ is set forth with an abundance of historical detail. 
In ‘‘ Lights and Shadows ”’ we have the impressions of a writer 
who knows intimately and helps us to see the great qualities 
characterizing the Eastern Liturgies: the wealth of dogmatic 
and moral teaching they embody, the pious unction with which 
they are pervaded, the ascetical teaching they lavish on the 
faithful, their use of Holy Scripture, of Patristic elements, and 
finally their wonderful liturgical lyrical poetry. Pére Salaville 
would not, however, let us overlook the elements of redundance 
and exuberance which characterize not a little of the poetry; 


2 Bloud et Gay. pp. 218. 12 fr. 50. 
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the tendency to constant repetitions of the same ideas in almost 
identical terms; the anxiety to keep the people occupied by 
chants and audible prayers, repeated if necessary rather than 
to give the people a few moments of silent prayer. 


The second part of the little book is devoted to the ‘ principal 
elements of Worship in the Eastern Rites, more particularly 
in the Byzantine Rite.”” We are given a full description of the 
Church ; its structure and decoration; the Liturgical furniture; 
the altar, the sacred vessels; the altar linen. Then we pass on 
to the Vestments and ornaments worn by Eastern Ecclesiastics, 
and finally a chapter is devoted to the Liturgical Books. The 
little volume concludes with a bibliography and a very full index. 
It is as clear, and practical a work as could be wished for. 


Three double fascicules of the Dictionnaire d’Archéologie 
Chrétienne et de Liturgie have appeared since the beginning of 
1933. In fascicule 118 Dom Leclercq gives us a full historical 
and patristic account of the Mass (Col. 513-774). Fascicule 120 
has an interesting account of Jacques Paul Migne and his 
wonderful life’s work. Abbot Cabrol has two articles in fascicule 
122: one on the Missal in general, the other on the Roman 
Missal in particular. There is an account of the life, work, 
character and methods of Theodore Mommsen: the principles 
which underlie his work will surprise not a few of the students 
of his work. 

The name of Mabillon looms so large in Liturgical studies, 
that many will be glad to see the new edition of his life by 
Dom Thierry Ruinart, published originally in 1709. It is a 
picture of a saintly monk by one who was an intimate fellow- 
worker. For fuller details of the difficulties in the midst of 
which his life was passed we have to refer to the lengthy article 


in the Dictionnaire d’Archéologie by Dom Leclerq (Vol. X, 
Col. 427-724). 


Les Origines de la Noél et de VEpiphanie: Etude historique,’ 
par Dom Bernard Botte, O.S.B., is a piece of stern objective 
scholarly work. He has endeavoured to bring together as much 
material bearing upon the “‘ origines’’ as he could; he has 
grouped them under the headings: Chapter I, L’Orient: Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Constantinople ; Chapter II, L’Occident : Rome, 
Africa, Italy, Gaul, Spain and the Danubian provinces ; Chapter 
III discusses the beginnings of the two feasts, from their 
appearance in the Fourth Century when the Church, after the 
Persecutions, set about organizing her public worship. The first 
trace of a Feast of the Incarnation is in Rome in the Chrono- 
grapher of 354 (Philocalian Calendar), whose testimony takes 
us‘ back to 336. There is no trace of the Epiphany before the 
second half of the fourth century. It may have a history before 
that date, but the author thinks it wiser to stop at that date. 


As regards January 6th the author distinguishes two types 
of Epiphany : Epiphany-Baptism and Epiphany-Nativity (p. 76), 


3 Abbaye du Mont César, Louvain. pp. 108. 18 frs. 
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and the latter appears the more primitive (p. 81). Roman 
influence appears to have accentuated the development of the 
Eastern Epiphany: December 25th and its popular celebrations 
seem to have led to the commemoration of the marriage-feast 
of Cana. While the Roman Epiphany does not appear to have 
come to Rome straight from the East, but from one of the 
Western Churches (?Spain), which kept the feast of Our Lord’s 
birth on January 6th. The Baptism of Our Lord had originally 
nothing to do with the celebration and the tria miracula are a 
later combination. 


The author has sought to bring together the data to criticize 
and analyse as far as possible to-day, but to be sober in synthesis 
and so to lay the foundation of solid work in the future. 


The title of Dom A. Wilmart’s Auteurs Spirituels et Textes 
dévots du Moyen Age Latin: Etudes d’histoire Littéraire* 
conveys no idea of the wealth of erudition he places within 
the reach of the liturgically-minded reader in the course of his 
twenty-six chapters. The volume represents a scholar’s gleanings 
noted as the subjects came his way, supplemented from many 
sides, humanized and strengthened by many references. The 
medieval prayers of devotion help us to realize that devotions 
and Liturgy are not to be set in violent opposition and that 
Liturgy is only to be fully appreciated in the living context 
of the Christian spirit of devotion in which it was rooted and 
in which it flourished. 


The author begins with a plea for private prayers of devotion 
checked always by the authoritative model of public prayer 
furnished by the Church. Chapter II is a study of the ‘‘ hymn of 
Charity ’? sung at the Mandatum on Maundy Thursday: ‘“‘ Ubi 
Charitas et amor, Deus ibi est.”” The three sections given 
under a common ‘‘ Antiphon ”’ in the Missal are the remains of 
a long and formerly popular hymn which most probably 
originated in the Monastery of Verona in the ninth century. 
Chapter III treats of the hymn Veni Creator, the work of an 
unknown writer of the ninth century. Dom Wilmart’s con- 
clusion as to the authorship of the ‘“ Golden Sequence ” Veni 
Sancte Spiritus is in favour of Stephen Langton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (+ 1228). 


All priests are familiar with the group of prayers given at the 
beginning of the Roman Missal: Orationes pro opportunitate 
sacerdotis ante celebrationem et communionem dicendae. The 
general heading given to the prayers distributed as they are over 
the days of the week is: ‘“ Oratio Sancti Ambrosii.” ; Dom 
Wilmart devotes his seventh Chapter to a study of its history, 
its introduction into the Missal, its attribution to St. Ambrose ; 
the structure of the text, the textual tradition leading up to a 
critical text and the conclusion that the prayer was written 
by John, Abbot of Fécamp (1028-1078). Chapters X-XIII are 
devoted to prayers and meditations assigned to St. Anselm. In 


*Bloud et Gay. pp. 626. 80 frs. 
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pages 361-414 we have a monograph on the Adore te devote 
attributed to St. Thomas Aquinas. The author examines both 
its literary and textual tradition. Its insertion in the Thanks. 
giving prayers after Mass has given it great prominence. But 
it is disconcerting to find that it is only known to us by fifteenth 
century manuscripts and those few in number. Those manu- 
scripts are carefully studied, the ‘‘ official”? text is examined 
and a critical text established. Then we consider the attribution 
to St. Thomas. There is no literary attestation apart from the 
actual manuscripts which have preserved the poem. The 
author is content to place the material before us and leaves us 
to draw our own conclusions. 


Chapter XXII treats of the well-known medieval prayer to 
Our Lady and St. John: O Intemerata. A French Cisterian 
abbey of the twelfth century, Dom Wilmart thinks, housed its 
anonymous author. The prayer was wide-spread in use by the 
end of the twelfth century. St. Edmund of Canterbury 
(1180-1240) studied in Paris about 1195 and the following years. 
There he learned the prayer by heart in all probability and later 
propagated its use among his friends, and so the authorship of 
the prayer came to be ascribed to him. 


This short account of some of the treasures to be found in Dom 
Wilmart’s volume will, it may be hoped, make some of our 
readers eager to turn over its pages. They will be helped by 
three admirable indices: I an index of initia of prayers and 
formulas of devotion; II a list of manuscripts used ; III a very 
full index of subjects and of proper names. 
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MORAL CASES 


MISSA DIALOGATA. 


It would be useful to have discussed fully, in the CLERGY 
REviEW, the lawfulness of continuing the custom of the Missa 
Dialogata after the decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
in 1922. I am, myself, in favour of the practice because, in my 
experience, it increases faith and devotion amongst the people 
by deepening their understanding of the Mass and the part of the 
faithful therein. Yet, the general trend of the Roman instruc- 
tion appears to be “ non expedit.”’ (V.S.) 


REPLY. 


The chief characteristic of all liturgical worship consists in its 
being offered to God, not by private individuals, but by persons 
specially deputed for the office on behalf of the whole Church 
of Christ (Canon 1256), and it has thereby a special value which 
may best be described as ‘‘ ex opere operantis Ecclesiae.’’ If 
the whole Church is worshipping God, it follows that every 
member of the Church shares in the act, and this is particularly 
true of the sacrifice of the Mass. There is a sense in which the 
priesthood is common to all the faithful, as taught in J Peter 
li. 5 and Apocalypse xx. 6, the reason being that Christ is offer- 
ing the sacrifice and He is the head of His mystical body the 
Church. The faithful share in offering the Mass, “‘ meum ac 
vestrum sacrificium,’? because they are united to Christ as 
members to their head and because the priest at the altar. acts 
in the name of the whole Church. ‘‘ Non venerat in mundum 
Filius Dei ut solitariam adorationem Patri redderet, sed ut nos 
homines, perfectos secum adoratores in spiritu et veritate 
constitueret.”? The part of the faithful is not merely passive, 
sharing in the fruits of the Mass, but active, and the spirit 
behind the liturgical movement, which has had such striking 
results in recent years, is to make the faithful conscious of 
this fact, by encouraging them to follow the liturgy and under- 
stand its solemn beauty. The excellent person who is interested 
merely in the shape of chasubles, for example, or in details of 
rubrics, is a liturgical enthusiast only in an emasculated sense 
of the word. An appreciation of the liturgy enters into the 
very constitution of a good Christian, for it develops the con- 
sciousness of our solidarity in Christ: ‘‘ Active participation in 
the Holy Mysteries and in the public and solemn prayer of the 
Church is the primary and indispensable source of a true 
Christian spirit.’’® 


1Billot, De Sacramentis, I, p. 552 


2Pius X, Motu Proprio, November 22nd, 1903. 
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A true understanding of their ‘priestly’ office generally 
exists amongst the pious faithful, even though they have no 
inclination to use the liturgical forms of the Missal and other 
official books. But, it is clearly an advantage for anyone, with 
sufficient education, to understand more closely the rites of the 
Church, and particularly to follow the Mass in a Missal. The 
practice is on the increase and cheap texts suitable for every 
class of person are published. The ‘*‘ Missa Dialogata ’’ goes a 
step further than this. The idea, modified according to local 
circumstances, is for the faithful assisting at Mass to say with 
the celebrant the portions which are sung by the choir at High 
Mass, e.g., Sanctus and Benedictus, and to answer with the 
server the responses throughout the whole rite. A further 
development, altogether unjustifiable, took place in certain 
localities: the faithful were encouraged to recite aloud the 
portions of the Mass which are directed by the rubrics to be said 
by the priest secreto, e.g., the Canon. The reply of the S8.C.R., 
August 4th, 1922, dealt with both these customs. The latter 
one, namely reciting the secret portions aloud, was condemned 
as an abuse; it was never, I believe, very widely spread. The 
former practice was judged in the following guarded terms: 
“An liceat coetui fidelium adstanti sacrificio Missae simul et 
conjunctim respondere, loco ministri, sacerdoti celebranti? 
Resp: Ad R.mum Ordinarium juxta mentem. Mens autem est: 
Quae per se licent, non semper expediunt ob inconvenientia 
quae facile oriuntur sicut in casu, praesertim ob perturbationes 
quas sacerdotes celebrantes et fideles adstantes experiri possunt 
cum detrimento sacrae actionis et rubricarum. Quapropter 
expedit ut servetur praxis communis.’’ 


The instruction has given rise to much discussion, particularly 
in Belgium and parts of Italy which have become centres of a 
liturgical revival, and some authors of repute have decided that 
‘‘expedit ut sérvetur praxis communis ”’ is an indication that 
the Church looks with unqualified disfavour on the custom. 
But a more careful examination of the whole question will reveal 
that this is not a correct conclusion to draw from the words of 
the reply. Some have interpreted the instruction rather neatly 
by seizing on the words “loco ministri.””» What is forbidden, 
they say, is for the congregation to answer instead of, or in 
place of, the server. But what happens in the ‘“ Missa 
Dialogata,’? as commonly practised, is for the people to answer 
together with the server, and there is no question of breaking 
the very grave liturgical rule of Canon 813, §1, requiring a 
priest to have a server when celebrating Mass. This is the 
explanation given in the Month’ by Father Martindale, and it is 
found in many other commentaries on the decree.* Beyond any 
doubt, this is a valid legal interpretation of the wording of the 
text; it is true that the purpose of the law is the avoidance of 


31933, Vol. 161, page 143. 


4Cf. Collationes Brugenses, 1922, page 436; 1932, page 226; Palaestra del 
Clero, 1933, page 199. 
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certain ‘* inconvenientia . . . perturbationes,’’ which will con- 
tinue whether the people answer “loco ministri’”’ or ‘‘ cum 
ministro ” ; but we all know that “ finis precepti non cadit sub 
precepto.”” A certain misgiving, however, attends the adoption 
of this interpretation, for if another question is proposed to 
the 8.C.R. of a similar character, but with the words “ cum 
ministro’’ instead of ‘loco ministri,’? the reply will pre- 
sumably be the same. Therefore, it is far better to show, on 
other grounds, that the reply forbids the practice only in those 
cases in which the congregation will be disturbed rather than 
helped in their worship of God, and that the judgment on a 
given case is to be left to the Ordinary. 


It is, of course, indisputable that the people responded in this 
way, from most ancient times, in the dialogue preceding the 
Preface, for example, and in many other portions of the Mass.° 
But it is more to the point to notice that the relics of this 
ancient custom are preserved in the rubrics of the Missal in 
present use: ‘Cum minister, et qui intersunt (etiamsi ibi 
fuerit Summus Pontifex) respondent Confiteor.... Facta a 
circumstantibus Confessione. ... (Ritus Celebrandi, III, n. 9 
and 10). ‘‘Si minister vel qui intersunt, celebranti non 
respondent, ipse solus novies dicit (ib. IV, n. 2). “ Et responso 
a ministro vel a circumstantibus: Suscipiat, etc.’’ (ib. VII, 7). 
‘Minister, seu circumstantes respondent: alioquin ipsemet 
sacerdos: Suscipiat Domimis, etc.’”’ (Ordo Missae). The same 
principle is observable in certain texts in the Rituale Romanum, 
in the administration of Holy Communion to the sick, ‘‘ Postea 
facta de more confessione generali, sive ab infirmo, sive eius 
nomine ab alio. . . .”’ (Tit., IV, cap. iv., n. 17. Cf. also n. 19). 
From these texts it seems evident that the practice of the priest 
praying alone arose because the people grew accustomed to not 
responding ; also, the office of the server is to answer ‘‘ nomine 
populi.”? The people ceased to answer, not because there was 
some prohibition against it, but through the occurrence of 
circumstances that made the practice difficult to observe, e.g. 
the size of the Churches, or simultaneous celebrations by other 
priests; through the occurrence, in fact, of the ‘‘ inconvenientia 
et perturbationes ’? of which the decree speaks. 


The S.C.R., if it wished to do so, might have forbidden the 
practice altogether and in all circumstances; but, instead, the 
judgment in individual cases is left to the Ordinary. The 
phrase “Ad R.mum Ordinarium ”’ bears this sense in replies 
from the S.C.R., as may be seen in other instructions, e.g. 
Decreta Authentica, June 30th, 1932, n. 4371. To introduce the 
practice, everywhere, and at all Masses, would cause endless 
confusion and annoyance; but the “ Missa Dialogata ’’ could be 
started, with no inconvenience and very many advantages, in 
small parishes, communities and chapels, provided the consent 
of the Ordinary is obtained. In some dioceses, as in Bruges 
and Malines, there exists synodal authority for the practice 


5 Benedict XIV, De SS. Missae Sacrificio, Lib. I, c.xi. 
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‘“‘saltem in institutis juventutis religiosisque domibus,’’* and 
in other places the will of the Ordinary may be sufficiently 
known, thus obviating recourse in individual instances. The 
‘* Missa Dialogata ”’ is certainly one of the most powerful means 
of encouraging an appreciation of the liturgy amongst the 
people, and of carrying out the wish of the Holy Father that the 
faithful should understand and appreciate its beauty, instead of 
assisting as outsiders and mute spectators.’ 


E. J. M. 


REQUIEM MASSES. 


Owing to the frequency of these Masses, it would be useful to 
know the occasions, other than the funeral Mass, on which it is 
lawful to use a text other than the ‘“ Missa Quotidiana,” and 
thus enjoy the advantage of a little variety. (C. F.) 


REPLY. 


Even if the ‘‘ Missa Quotidiana ”’ is habitually used, some 
variety can be obtained by substituting one or other of the 
Orationes Diversae in place of those given in the formulary of 
the Mass. The last prayer is always ‘“‘ Fidelium. .. .’’ If the 
Mass is being said ‘‘ pro defunctis in genere,’’ the first and 
second prayer are those printed in the ‘‘ Missa Quotidiana.” 
If it is being offered for certain individuals, and not for the 
departed in general, the second prayer is ad libitum sacerdotis, 
and the first should correspond, as far as can be ascertained, to 
the status of the deceased ; if this is not known the first prayer is 
‘* Deus veniae largitor. .. .”’ 


In addition to the choice of prayers, the older rubrics per- 
mitted the celebrant of a ‘‘ Missa Quotidiana’’ to select an 
epistle and gospel from any of the other Masses, but this is no 
longer allowed. But there still remains the option, if not the 
obligation, of using formularies other than the ‘‘ Missa 
Quotidiana ” on certain privileged occasions permitted by the 
rubrics. Six Masses are contained in the new Missal: three for 
All Souls’ Day, one ‘“ in die obitus seu depositionis,’’! one ‘ in 
Anniversario,’”? one “in Missis Quotidianis.”” The Mass “ in 
die obitus,’’ containing only one prayer, is to be used, not only 
on the day of decease or burial, but also on the third, seventh 
and thirtieth days after the death or burial, with the prayer 
specially assigned at the end of the Mass. Rubricians see in the 
third day a reference to Our Lord’s Resurrection, and in the 
thirtieth day a reference to Numbers xx. 30 and Deuteronomy 
xxxiv. 8, the mourning of the people of Israel for Moses and 
Aaron. In computing the third, seventh and thirtieth days, the 


6 Collationes Brugenses, 1932, p. 225. 
? Divini Cultus, December, 20th, 1928. 


1 The time intervening between death and burial is considered one day litur- 
gically. S.C.R., April 28th, 1902, not contained in Decreta Authentica. 
Cf. Periodica, 1933, page 137. 
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reckoning may be made either from the day of death or of burial, 
and these days may be included or excluded. In addition, the 
Mass “‘in die obitus”’ is to be used ‘‘ opportuniore die post 
acceptum mortis nuntium.” The older rubrics implied that 
this privilege could be used only when the announcement of death 
had come from a distance, but the present rubrics make no 
reservation of this kind. This extension of the privilege of 
Mass “‘in die obtius”’ provides for one Mass only in each 
church, and if it is anticipated or postponed to some other day, 
the Mass must be sung. The Mass “in Anniversario ”’ enjoys 
similar privileges but it must always be sung. 

Therefore, for practical purposes, a variety in the Requiem 
Mass can be obtained chiefly by bearing in mind the extensions 
of the Mass ‘‘ in die obitus,’’ which is the one to be used for all 
lay persons and for clerics who are not priests. For priests and 
other higher members of the hierarchy the first Mass of All 
Souls’ Day is to be used, instead of the Mass ‘“‘ in die obitus ”’ 
or “in Anniversario,’? on all the occasions mentioned above, 
with the prayer appropriate to the rank of the deceased. There 
is some difference of opinion whether this rule is rightly applied 
to Masses on the third, seventh, and thirtieth days after decease 
or burial. Some interpret the rubrics in the sense that the first 
Mass of All Souls’ Day is not to be used on these occasions. But 
it seems more correct to use this Mass for deceased priests, and 
higher ranks of the hierarchy, on all occasions other than those 
on which the ‘‘ Missa Quotidiana ”’ is to be used. The days on 
which these privileged Masses are permitted are more frequent 
than the occasions permitting the ‘‘ Missa Quotidiana,”’ and 
they are usually indicated in the Ordo (Additiones et Variationes 
in Rubricis Missalis, III, 6-10. Cf. Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 
XXI, 1923, p. 5386; Augustine, Liturgical Law, pp. 290-296). 

K.J.M 


TONE OF VOICE IN CELEBRATING MASS. 


Will you explain exactly the various tones of voice to be used 
in celebrating Low Mass and the reason for this diversity? (T.H.) 


REPLY. 


In Sess. XXII, cap. 5, of the Council of Trent it is taught 
that since, without external helps, the human mind cannot easily 
be raised to things divine, the Church has instituted certain 
rites and, amongst other things, has directed that parts of the 
Mass shall be in low tones and other parts in louder tones. 
Hence, Canon IX : “ If anyone saith that the rite of the Roman 
Church, according to which a part of the Canon and the words 
of consecration are pronounced in a low tone, is to be con- 
demned. . . . A.S.”’ Benedict XIV connects the practice with 
the disciplina arcani and many medieval authors see reverential 
and mystic reasons for the rule, but it is not too evident why 
prayers in secret should be more reverent, or why the faithful 
Should not hear the words which they are entitled to read 
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privately. While fully realizing, therefore, that a feeling of 
reverence is encouraged by the secrecy of the Canon, and that 
the faithful should be reminded of it, we cannot assign this 
as the chief reason. As in many other ancient rites and 


ceremonies, the mystical sense is consequent upon more ancient 
liturgical reasons. 


In the first place, those prayers are naturally ‘‘ secret ”’ which 
were originally the private prayer of the priest or minister 
(e.g., Aufer a nobis ... Placeat .. .), especially the various 
prayers surrounding the Communion of the celebrant. But the 
chief liturgical reason why certain prayers are in secret must 
be sought, it would appear, in the rite of Solemn Mass from 
which the Low Mass is a derivation. Thus, the very ancient 
Secret Prayers cannot be said aloud because the choir are 
singing the Offertory, which was formerly much longer than the 
abbreviated portion we now have. Most of all, the practice of 
praying in secret seems to have arisen from the unwillingness 
of the celebrant to wait until the singing was finished. For 
example, the celebrant does not wait until the choir have 
finished ‘‘ Sed libera nos a malo ’”’ before commencing the prayer 
“Libera. ...’? In a@ similar way, the priest was presumably 
unwilling to wait for the choir to finish the Sanctus before 
beginning 7'e igitur ... , particularly as choirs sometimes tend 
to be leisurely in singing the portion allotted to them. This 
practice gradually became established and has acquired the force 
of law. The custom continued in the Low Mass, which is an 
adaptation of Solemn Mass, even though the original reason 
for it had completely disappeared. 


(1) The loud voice, ‘ vox clara,’’ is described in Rubricae 
Generales (XVI, n. 2), in which the priest is warned that the 
words to be said in this voice must be spoken distinctly and 
intelligibly, not so quickly as to make it impossible for him 
to advert to what he is saying, not so slowly as to tire those 
who are assisting at Mass; not so loud as to disturb other 
priests who may be celebrating at the same time, not so quietly 
that those assisting cannot hear. The voice should be moderate 
and grave, moving the hearers to devotion, and so uttered that 
they may understand what is being read. The “ loud” voice 
must be used for all the portions of the Mass enumerated in 
the preceding Rubric n.1. It should be heard by all in the 
Church who are not prevented by a physical impediment. 


(2) The secret voice, ‘‘ secreto,”? is described in the same 
Rubric, n.2: the priest should hear himself speak but should 
not be heard by those standing around. The rules which apply 
to all vocal prayer said privately, e.g., the Divine Office, apply 
to this ‘“ voice.”’ The criterion that he should hear his own 
voice, assuming that he is not deaf, is strictly applied by authors 
to the words of consecration, but it is not generally insisted 
upon for the other portions to be said “ secreto.”’ This, at 
least, is the interpretation of some writers mentioned by St. 
Alphonsus (Theol. Moralis, VI, n. 414), and it can be safely 
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followed. For, if the words are articulated, and not merely 
read mentally, they are of their nature “ audible.”’ 


(3) The distinction between the clear and secret voice is easy 
to understand. There is, however, a third voice midway between 
these two which is not mentioned at all in the Rubricae 
Generales, but is found in Ritus Celebrandi (VII, n.7 and X, 
n.1) and in the appropriate places of the Ordo Missae. It 
is described variously as ‘‘ voce paululum elevata,’’ ‘‘ mediocris,’’ 
‘“‘elata aliquantulum voce,’’ and is defined by Rubricists as a 
voice which can be heard only by the servers and those standing 
near to the altar. In this voice are to be said Orate Fratres, 
the Sanctus and Benedictus, Nobis quoque peccatoribus and 
Domine non sum dignus. There is a difference of interpretation 
with regard to the Amen in response to Sed libera nos a malo. 
The Ritus Celebrandi, X, n.1, directs this to be said ‘‘ submissa 
voce,’ but the rubric of the Canon directs ‘‘ secreto’”’ in the 
more recent editions of the Roman Missal, which should now 
be followed. The response Amen to Suscipiat Dominus remains 
“submissa voce’’ both in the Ordo Missae and in Ritus 
Celebrandi (VII, n.7). 


The possible abuses of these rubrics are: the use of a ‘ vox 
clara” which is so fast that it cannot be heard distinctly even 
by the server; accentuating the words of consecration so that 
they can be heard by those assisting ; not distinguishing between 
the ‘“‘ vox clara’ and ‘“‘ vox mediocris’’ and disturbing other 
celebrants by shouting. (Collationes Brugenses, IX, p. 704; 
Fortescue, I'he Mass, p. 323; Irish Ecclesiastical Record, XX1, 
p. 312; O’ Callaghan, Sacred Ceremonies of Low —_. 


REPRESENTATIONS OF CHRIST AND THE SAINTS. 


The custom of persons walking in religious processions, 
representing the figures of Our Lord, Our Lady and the Saints, 
appears to be on the increase. Is there any law of the 
Church which could be invoked against this practice which, to 
some people, is distasteful? (KE. G. C.) 


REPLY. 


There is no explicit prohibition amongst the decrees of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites, as far as can be dis- 
covered. But there are a certain number of replies, which 
either discourage or prohibit the practice because of some 
attendant circumstance. Thus, it is forbidden to have such 
representations in a procession of the Blessed Sacrament, 
because the attention of the faithful is thereby distracted from 
the central object of the function. It is not allowed to dress 
children as Saints and Martyrs, or group them as representations 
of Christian mysteries, on these occasions, because: ‘‘ non 
solum _ Christifidelium non augent pietatem, imo a debita 
adératione SSmi mentes populi distrahit ’’ (Decreta Authentica, 
n. 1348) “‘ utpote quae ex sui natura animum avertant ab 
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adoratione Sanctissimi Sacramenti, quod unice in iisdem 
intenditur ”’ (ib., n. 2789). A further circumstance which could 
easily arise is that of causing scandal, for example, mockery on 
the part of the irreligious, or amusement owing to the crude 
nature of the representation. There is one reply of the S.C.R. 
which has this in mind, and with reference, not solely to pro- 
cessions of the Blessed Sacrament, but to all processions: “An 
permittendum sit ut pueri puellaeque nedum septennio minores, 
sed virgines ultra vigesimum annum, magno cum scandalo, 
Sanctos Sanctasque eorumque vitas, miracula et mortes reprae- 
sentantes, cum insignibus eorumdem sanctorum induant et 
incedant?’’ The answer was, of course, ‘‘ Prohiberi”’ (ib., 
n. 1361). But one might hazard the guess that ‘“‘ magno cum 
scandalo’’ was added to the question by the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites. For, if there is no scandal caused, there may be 
reason to believe that the devotion of the people will be increased 
by such items in popular processions. Functions of this kind 
are generally in the hands of the ecclesiastical authorities, who 
are presumed to use their discretion in excluding what is 
ludicrous or unworthy of the sacred subject, and there is also 
the intervention of the Ordinary which can be invoked, if 
necessary. Passion Plays and Nativity Plays are not only 
allowed, but encouraged by ecclesiastical authority, and there is 
clearly no prohibition against such things in themselves. 
KE. J. M. 


S1cK CaLL DURING MASS. 


If a celebrant, the only priest available, receives a sick call 
after the consecration, is it lawful for him to interrupt the Mass 
and visit a parishioner’s house, in order to administer the last 
Sacraments to a dying person? (L.) 


REPLY. 


The words “abruptio” and “ interruptio”’ are often used 
synonymously to denote any break in the continuity of the 
sacrifice. But they really have a distinct meaning. By 
“abruptio” is meant a mutilation of the sacrifice which will 
possibly be left incomplete; by ‘“‘interruptio ”’ is meant the 
breaking off the rite and its continuance after an interval. The 
former is dealt with in the rubrics De Defectibus circa Missam 
occurrentibus, X, n. 2 and 3, which permit the immediate recep- 
tion of the consecrated species, if the priest is confronted with 
the danger of death or of profanation of the Holy Eucharist. 
The same rubric explains what is to be done if the priest 18 
taken ill. 


The question deals with “interruptio”’ not “ abruptio”; 
it is assumed, namely, that after some lapse of time the priest 
will return to the altar and complete the Mass. In discussing 
the possible reasons justifying such interruption, the writers 
require causes of ascending gravity, according to the part of the 
Mass which the priest has reached at the time of the proposed 
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interruption. If he has started the Canon, and the Consecration 
has not yet taken place, the administration of the Sacraments to 
the dying is an abundantly sufficient cause. According to the 
teaching of Benedict XIV and St. Alphonsus, the Mass should 
be continued from the point of interruption, unless the celebrant 
has been absent for more than an hour, in which case he should 
begin the whole rite again, and consume the unconsecrated 
species after the communion. 


If the consecration has taken place, the necessity of -ad- 
ministering the last Sacraments to a dying person, on the 
supposition that he will otherwise die in mortal sin, is in se a 

























































































t sufficient cause. The consecrated species should be placed in the 
" Tabernacle and the Mass completed on the priest’s return, even 
“ though he is absent for some hours.'! I have said that this is 
. a sufficient cause in se, and this is the teaching of all the 
. theologians. But it should also be noted that an actual case 
d would very rarely arise, with all the circumstances foreseen by 
d the writers on the subject. If the sick person is not in extremis 
° it would often suffice to expedite the rite before leaving the 
- altar. For example, if the sick call arrived after the commence- 
7 ment of a Sunday Mass, the sermon or notices could be omitted ; 
if it would appear also, though I cannot quote any authors for this 
y view, that a sung Mass should be finished quickly as a Low Mass. 
EK. J. M. 
BENEDICTION WITH THE CIBORIUM. 

What are the rules to be observed regarding Benediction with 

il the ciborium and the frequency of the rite? (X.) 

a REPLY. 

: Whatever may have been the use of the terms before the Code, 
exposition of the Blessed Sacrament is called ‘‘ public ’’ if the 
monstrance is used, and it is permitted on Corpus Christi and 
during the Octave; also at other times for a just and grave 

sed cause, provided the permission of the Ordinary is obtained. It 
the is called ‘“ private’ if the Blessed Sacrament remains in the 

By tabernacle, the doors of which are opened, and it is permitted for 
vill any just cause without the permission of the Ordinary (Canon 
the 1274). The just or reasonable cause is not closely defined. It is 
The forbidden, for example, for the priest to open the tabernacle 
am merely for his own private adoration of the Blessed Sacrament 
ep: (Decreta Authentica, 3832, ad 2). But the devotion of pious 
vith persons, or the desire to offer special prayers during times of 
“ist. sickness, would be sufficient reason, provided the priest is 
t 18 willing. 

. It appears lawful to place the ciborium, veiled, near the 
oe opening of the tabernacle (Augustine, Liturgical Law, p. 328), 
ne but it is forbidden to remove the ciborium from the tabernacle in 
si 
iters 1 Cappello, De Sacramentis, §§825-827; Aertnys-Damen, Theol. Moralis, Il, 
' the § 250. 
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order that it may be more easily seen by the faithful (n. 3394, ad 1; 
n. 4180, ad 2). The logical conclusion of this rule would be that 
Benediction with the ciborium, on these occasions, is not allowed, 
as Benedict XIV decided; the ancient liturgical practice is 
restricted to the two Benedictions given with the ciborium, to 
the sick, after receiving Holy Communion in their homes, and 
to the people who accompany the Blessed Sacrament back to 
the church. But the custom has become universal of concluding 
with Benediction and it is now sanctioned by the Holy See 
n. 3875, ad 3; Gasparri, De Eucharistia, n. 1057). 

The use of incense is not strictly forbidden but ‘‘ omissio 
incensationis conformior est Ecclesiae praxi in benedictione cum 
pyxide ’’ (n. 2957). The priest wears cotta and stole, and the 
humeral veil, entirely covering the ciborium, must be used for 
the Benediction (n. 3780, ad 1; n. 3888). As the function is in 
no sense liturgical, writers on ceremonial differ with regard to 
the minimum number of candles to be lighted, some requiring 
six, others only two. Any approved prayers may be said and it 
is customary to conclude with the ‘‘ Tantum Ergo ”’ and the 
‘“* Divine Praises.”’ 

It is absolutely forbidden to have exposition of this kind at an 
altar where Mass is being said or sung. In making this 
decision the S.C.R. (A.A.S., XIX, 1927, p. 289) reaffirmed the 
law which forbids the celebration of Mass at an altar upon which 
the Blessed Sacrament is exposed (in the Monstrance), except 
in cases of necessity, for example, in chapels where there is 
perpetual adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, and no other 
available altar. The reason, of course, is to prevent the attention 
of the faithful from being drawn away from the sacrifice of the 
Mass. There is no small danger of this happening through the 
multiplication of Benedictions, even when given with the 
ciborium, and a priest would rightly bear this in mind before 
yielding too frequently to the popular desire. oe 


BROADCASTING A PONTIFICAL INDULGENCE. 

At the closing of the Holy Door, marking the end of the 
Jubilee Year, and on other occasions, the Holy Father grants 
a plenary indulgence to all the faithful present. Similarly a 
partial indulgence is granted by bishops at the close of & 
pontifical function. These ceremonies are often broadcasted and 
it would be interesting to know whether there is any foundation 
for believing that the indulgence is gained by all listeners? (C.0.) 


REPLY. 


A reply of the Sacred Penitentiary to the Bishop of Varannes, 
dated March 4th, 1932, answered in the negative to this query. 
It was not inserted in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, but was 
circulated locally and reprinted in Documentation Catholique, 
Vol. XXVITI, 1932, page 424. E. J. M. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


By THE Rev. A. BENTLEY, Ph.D., M.A. 


THE CONCORDAT BETWEEN THE HOLY SEE AND GERMANY. 


The Concordat between the Holy See and the German Reich 
was signed on July 20th, and three days later the Italian text, 
with the final protocol, appeared in the Osservatore Romano. 
The agreement completes but does not, as was inaccurately, 
anticipated, supplant the Concordats recently concluded with 
particular States; for other States, it ensures for the first time 
a uniform and authoritative.standard. The signatories and 
plenipotentiaries were Cardinal Eugenio Pacelli, Papal Secretary 
of State, on behalf of His Holiness Pope Pius XI, and Herr 
Franz von Papen, Vice-Chancellor of the Reich, on behalf of 
the German President. 


The German Reich guarantees to the Catholic Church the right 
to control its own affairs, and to individuals the right to a free 
and public exercise of the Catholic religion. While the Con- 
cordats concluded with Bavaria (1924), Prussia (1929) and 
Baden (1932) remain in force, the present Concordat must be 
adhered to where it goes beyond existing agreements; and it is 
obligatory in all other States of the Reich. To cultivate good 
relations between the Holy See and the German Reich, an 
Apostolic Nuncio will continue to reside in the German 
capital and an Ambassador of the Reich at the Papal Court. 
Unhampered liberty is guaranteed to the Holy See and to the 
German episcopate in their mutual correspondence and in 
pastoral addresses to the faithful. In the exercise of priestly 
duties, ecclesiastics enjoy the protection of the State to the 
Same extent as State employees. Clerics and religious are 
exempt from the obligation of undertaking public duties which 
canon law declares incompatible with the religious or clerical 
state: this applies particularly to serving on juries, or as 
members of finance boards, taxation authorities and so forth. 
Magistrates may not call upon an ecclesiastic to disclose 
information confided to him in his work for souls. The wearing 
of religious or ecclesiastical dress by unauthorized persons is 


punishable by the same penalties as the like abuse of military 
emblems. 


The erection of new dioceses is subject to agreement with 
the government of the State concerned, or of the Reich if more 
than one State is involved. Otherwise ecclesiastical offices may 

freely set up or altered. Where any contribution is made 

from State funds, the government of the Reich will exert its 

influence to secure the greatest possible uniformity in local 
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arrangements. A legal status is assured to all dioceses, chapters, 
parishes, religious institutes and religious associations. In 
general, the Catholic Church has a right freely to confer 
ecclesiastical offices and benefices; but exceptions are admitted 
in specified States and dioceses. It is agreed that priests who 
occupy any ecclesiastical office, or are engaged in the cure of 
souls or in teaching, should be German citizens and should 
have fulfilled a prescribed course of studies in German State 
schools or ecclesiastical academies, or in a Pontifical school in 
Rome. Before the Bull of appointment is despatched, the name 
of a new Archbishop, Bishop, Coadjutor with the right of 
succession, or Abbot nullius will be submitted to the repre- 
sentative of the Reich (Reichsstatthalter) in the State concerned, 
to ensure that there is no objection of a political nature. 
Religious Orders and Congregations are, on the whole, free from 
restrictions, but their Superiors residing within the Reich must 
be German citizens. Before taking possession of his see, 
a Bishop will take an oath of loyalty in presence of the 


Reichsstatthalter of his State, according to a formula agreed 
to in the Concordat. 


The right of property is guaranteed to the Church. For no 
reason whatsoever may any building dedicated to sacred worship 
be demolished, without previous agreement with the competent 
ecclesiastical authorities. 


Faculties of Catholic theology established in the State 
universities are retained, and the government of the Reich will 
endeavour to secure uniformity of practice. For the education 
of her clergy the Church has the right to erect schools of 
philosophy and theology. Where no State subsidies are granted, 
the Church has exclusive control. The teaching of the Catholic 
religion according to Catholic principles is ordinary matter of 
instruction in elementary, vocational, middle and higher schools. 
Particular stress will be laid on developing a sense of national, 
civic and social duty in accordance with the principles of faith 
and of the Christian moral law. The syllabus of religious 
instruction and the choice of books and teachers will be deter- 
mined by agreement with the higher ecclesiastical authorities. 
The preservation of Catholic schools is guaranteed, and also 
the erection of new schools wherever, considering the number 
of children and local conditions, the satisfactory functioning of 
a school is possible. In the elementary schools, only Catholic 
teachers, properly equipped for Catholic teaching, are allowed, 
and special training schools must be provided for them in the 
national scheme. Religious Orders and Congregations may open 
and direct private schools. Where they cover the same ground, 
their courses of study will be acknowledged as of equal value 
with those of the State schools. 


Questions touching the marriage laws may receive fuller 
treatment later. Meanwhile, it is agreed that the religious 
marriage may precede the civil act, not merely when one 0 
the persons is in danger of death, but also when there is a grave 
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moral necessity recognized as such by episcopal authority. The 
civil authority must be notified immediately. 


Officers and soldiers in the army of the Reich, together with 
their families, will be subject to an Army Bishop and chaplains 
holding quasi-parochial powers under him. The few regulations 
contained in the Concordat will be supplemented by further 
legislation. 

The Church will be freely permitted to attend to ‘the spiritual 


needs of persons in hospitals, penitentiaries, and similar public 
institutions. 


A prayer for the prosperity of the Reich and of the German 
people will conclude the principal service on Sundays and 
Holydays. 


Catholic organizations and associations with purely religious, 
cultural or charitable aims, and which therefore depend on 
ecclesiastical authority, will be protected by the State. Organiza- 
tions which have any other scope, e.g., social or professional, 
will be protected in so far as they give a guarantee to conduct 
all their activities outside political parties. A list of organizations 
which fall under this category will be drawn up by agreement 
between the government of the Reich and the German episcopate. 
In Youth Movements encouraged by the Reich or by particular 
States, in the form of sporting or other associations, care will 
be taken to enable members to fulfil their religious duties 
regularly on Sundays and Holydays, and to avoid compelling 


them to do anything incompatible with their religious and moral 
convictions. 


In view of the special circumstances in Germany at this 
moment, and in consideration of the guarantees set up in the 
Concordat, the Holy See will issue instructions to exclude 
ecclesiastics and religious from political parties and from all 
action in favour of such parties. 


Matters affecting ecclesiastical persons and things treated in 
the Concordat, will be regulated by canon law. If difficulties 
of interpretation arise, they are to be settled by friendly 
discussion. The Concordat is to be ratified as soon as possible, 
and will come into force at once when the instruments of 
ratification have been exchanged. 


Thirteen of the thirty-four articles receive more minute 
definition in the concluding protocol which is signed as an 
3 part of the Concordat (Osservatore Romano, July 23rd, 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Those who are still puzzled as to the exact meaning of 
Catholic Action might do worse than study it in the two books 
now under review. The first is Pier Giorgio Frassati, translated 
and adapted by H. L. Hughes.! ‘I expect,’’ writes Fr. 
Martindale in the Preface, ‘“‘ that Pier Giorgio is in his own 
person an adequate explanation to the world of what Catholic 
Action means.’’ Pier Giorgio Frassati seems to be one of those 
‘‘ Saints without an S ”? whose acquaintance we made over the 
wireless last year. His life is an inspiration and a model for 
young men in the world although it be not guaranteed by the 
Church’s seal. Devoted to the Holy Eucharist, which even at 
great inconvenience he would receive daily; dedicating much of 
his spare time to a Students’ Club and to the cause of the poor; 
given to prayer and mortification of the senses, he was neverthe- 
less—rather all the more for that—a sportsman, a jolly com- 
panion, a reliable friend, a keen student of engineering. He 
could fight, too, when it was necessary, as he showed in the 
Roman riot of Sunday, September 4th, 1921 (p. 51). He had a 
great influence in his own native Italy, and we may well be 
grateful to Fr. Hughes for presenting him to us in English 
dress, though, to tell truth, the dress might fit a little better 
here and there. The book is illustrated with interesting 
photographs. ; 

A more classical example of Catholic Action is found in 
Frédéric Ozanam and His Society, by Fr. Brodrick, S.J. The 
publishers are to be congratulated on bringing such a little 
masterpiece within the reach of Everyman. Fr. Brodrick has 
succeeded within the small compass of sixty pages in giving an 
intimate glimpse into the inner life of Frédéric Ozanam and the 
impression of an integral account of his achievement. The 
boy, the student, the professor; the son of an admirable 
mother, the nephew .of the saintly Ampére, even, in a delightful 
flash, the husband of the girl whose ‘smile delighted the 
world ’”?; you may find it all here; but, of course, the main 
theme is the founder of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 
Catholic Action pervades the life, as Catholic Action must; but 
it is at its most intense energy in this segment. And yet it 1s 
simple, humble, undemonstrative. The founder. deliberately 
hid his own part in the initiation of the scheme: ‘‘ Our dear 
Ozanam helped with his excessive humility to distort the 
history of our origins. God will have taken all his dis- 
interestedness into account, but He will also necessarily have 
scolded him for saying and writing what was the contrary of the 


1 Burns Oates & Washbourne. 3s. 6d. 
2 Burns Oates & Washbourne. pp. 60. Paper wrappers, 1s. 
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truth.” And Ozanam himself wrote: “God... has per- 
mitted that we should lose title-deeds which only served to 
engender in us a little ridiculous vanity.” 


One is tempted to go on quoting, but with such a short book 
it seems hardly fair, though the author could well spare it for 
there is brightness on every page. Fr. Brodrick has told his 
story wittily and sympathetically. Any reader who arrives at 
page 2 with its account of the old mathematician who would go 
to heaven en ligne perpendiculaire, will surely go on to the last 
lines of the book quoting Ozanam’s great speech: ‘‘ Let us get 
ready to prove that we also have our fields of battle upon which, 
now and then, a man knows how to die.”’ 

T. E. F. 


The Baptistery of Fréjus: A Restoration based on the Architec- 
tural and Historical Evidence. By Paul A Goettelmann, 
M.A. (The Catholic University, Washington.) 


In a slender, unbound volume Mr. Goettelmann has published 
the essay which he submitted to the University in fulfilment of 
the requirements for the doctorate of architecture. The intro- 
ductory chapter on the origins of baptisteries in general, 
contains nothing new. He has relied upon the researches of 
such eminent authorities as Cabrol, Leclercq, Duchesne, 
Corblet, Hiibsch. Nevertheless, credit is due to him for having 
compressed into limits convenient for the use of those who have 
neither the time nor the opportunity to study the works of 
weighty scholarship, a subject which is as fascinating as it is 
important. 

It is indeed interesting to follow the developments from the 
time when, after the manner of the ancient structure in the 
precincts of the Lateran Basilica, the baptistery, taking its 
name from the ordinary domestic washing-place or plunge bath 
of the ancients, was a separate building sacredly reserved to 
cathedrals, to the sixth century when a concession granted in 
consideration of the difficulties of travel, opened the way for 
the humble font of the parish churches. The second chapter 
treats of the peculiarities of ancient French baptisteries. The 
third, and most important, is devoted to the remarkable dis- 
coveries and restorations recently effected at Fréjus. 


The Cathedral of St. Léonce at Fréjus, in Provence, is small 
but ancient. The present structure, on an older foundation, 
dates from the tenth and twelfth centuries. A few years ago 
it was discovered that the baptistery which had every appear- 
ance, exteriorly at least, of being an integral part of the 
cathedral fabric, was in fact a separate building of much greater 
antiquity. Successive additions and “restorations” had 
completely obscured the original character and disposition of 
this venerable survival of Gallo-Roman Christianity. The 
climax of misguided restoration was reached in 1828. The 
interior walls were covered with plaster; the granite columns 
were smudged to produce the appearance of marble. A font of 
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renaissance design, inferior as a work of art, and of mean pro- 
portions, already usurped the place of the original piscina. 
In 1929, under expert direction the false portion of the facade 
was removed, so that the baptistery now stands clear except for 
a connecting porch. Beneath the accumulations of flooring the 
old piscina was found in, fairly good condition. The dolium, 
or foot-bath, was also discovered, and one of the columns of the 
ciborium. Studied in the light of what is definitely known 


about early baptisteries, these remains may be assigned to the 
sixth century. 


J. P. REDMOND. 


The English Way. Studies in English Sanctity, by various hands. 
(pp. 328. Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d. net.) 


In a review of The Irish Way in these pages some fifteen 
months ago it was said that the Irish way of being holy did 
not seem to differ a great deal even accidentally from the way 
of any other people; this book gives the same impression about 
our fellow-countrymen, and it is gratifying to read in Father 
Martindale’s excellent essay on Blessed Edmund Campion that, 
‘“ My personal conviction is that all nations are worth one 
another. . . . I think that the Zulu ‘ way,’ the Boer way, the 
French and German ways, the Irish and English ways, are in 
the long run equivalents.”’ 


This volume, on the whole, seems hardly so interesting as its 
predecessor, maybe partly because most of its subjects are better 
known to us. Of them, several are inevitable selections, e.g., 
Alfred the Great and Blessed Thomas More (both written by 
Mr. Chesterton), St. Bede the Venerable (by Gervase Mathew, 
O.P.), Dame Julian of Norwich (by Mr. E. I. Watkin), St. 
Thomas Becket, by Mr. Belloc—a refreshingly vigorous essay 
amid a good deal of ‘‘ woolliness.’”” Among the more unexpected 
selections are St. Wulstan, whose vita by his chaplain Coleman, 
re-written by William of Malmesbury, is summarized, but not 
critically enough, by Dom David Knowles; Richard Crashaw, 
discussed with sensibility and erudition by Mr. Watkin; and 
Alcuin: the last-named is treated by Mr. Douglas Woodruff, 
who gives a very readable and useful account of one who is to 
many better known as the patron of a Protestant ecclesiological 
society than as the schoolmaster of eighth-century Europe. 


But the most unexpected and at the same time satisfactory 
choice is William Langland, author (in spite of over-ingenious 
criticism) of that neglected poem the Vision concerning Piers 
the Plowman. At the beginning of an admirable essay on him, 
Mr. Christopher Dawson says truly that: ‘‘ Here is the Catholic 
Englishman par excellence, at once the most English of Catholic 
poets and the most Catholic of English poets: a man in whom 
Catholic faith and national feeling are fused in a single flame ”’ ; 
and goes on: ‘. .. there is much in Langland that is likely 
to prove shocking to Catholics who know their Middle Ages only 
in a modern bowdlerized form. His England is not the idealized 
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Catholic England of the apologist, nor the Merry England of 
medievalist myth. It is a grim enough land... .” 


If Messrs. Sheed & Ward continue to give us ‘“ national 
ways ’—and it will be a good thing if they will—it is to be 
hoped that the liveliness of the writing will be brought nearer 
to the present level of the scholarship. 


DONALD ATTWATER. 


Half a Life. By J. S. Barnes. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 


It is an ungracious kind of criticism, to compare any work 
of art with the ideal. And I am one of those who consider 
that you compare an autobiography with the ideal, if you compare 
it with Maurice Baring’s Puppet-show of Memory. All the same, 
in reading Major Barnes’ Half a Life, I could not resist the 
parallel. In a list which I had occasion to use for private 
purposes during the latter part of the War, the name Barnes 
succeeded, by alphabetical right, that of Baring. Maurice 
Baring and Jim Barnes are both Catholics, both converts, both 
old Etonians; both are interested in European diplomacy, and 
speak in foreign languages as familiarly as in their own; both 
were in the Flying Corps, and both attained their majority in 
it; both have written autobiographies. There the resemblance 
ceases; and if I dwell on the contrast, I do so not by way of 
assessing their rival merits, but of emphasizing, without com- 
ment, their dissimilarities. Maurice Baring’s spiritual home 
is pre-Lenin Russia; Jim Barnes’ spiritual home is post- 
Mussolini Italy. And I see, perhaps fancifully, a consequent 
divergence not only in their world-ideals, but in their type of 
culture. Maurice Baring belongs to the old order of things, 
as I do; and as I expect everybody of my own generation to, 
simply because they are over forty and have outlived the War. 
But Jim Barnes, confound him, though he was at school with 
me and was suckled on the same diet of Latin verses and all 
the rest of it, has contrived to be one of the moderns. Not one 
of the witherless, hesitating, futilely humanitarian moderns; 
one of the coming race which wants to reincarnate the classic 
ideal of the corporative state in modern life. ‘‘ The Roman 


line, the Roman order ’’—it looks as if they were going to have 
their way. 


You will find, accordingly, in reading his Half a Life, as you 
are hereby advised to do, some overflowing into his literary 
manner of that sacro egoismo which his Italian friends revere. 
Major Barnes is, if one may use the word without offensiveness, 
a born gate-crasher ; he finds his way everywhere, even into the 
Versailles Peace Conference, to see what is going on. His 
friends know him as a person who blows into their lives at 
intervals, having always just come from somewhere improbable, 
and setting out for somewhere even more improbable early next 
week. My last news of him was a picture postcard of Simla. 
And this What’s-become-of-Waring sort of life, though it 
interrupts uncomfortably the exercise of friendship, is an 
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admirable gift in the autobiographer ; because he has never kept 
still, his pages always live. And he has met everybody; his 
pen-pictures of notabilities may not be invariably kind, but they 
are always genuine. It is as if Sir John Hawkwood had had 
his reminiscences written for him by Benvenuto Cellini. Many 
people will dislike the book, and because it is not written with 
enough literary craft to force acceptance on the public, will 
successfully boycott it. But if you want the vivid story of a mind 
which, in these dull days, has preserved its unconventionality, 
here it is. 
R. A. Knox. 


The Dilemma of John Haughton Steele. By Joseph Darlington, 
S.J., M.A. (Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. pp. xvi., 
91. 2s. 6d.) 


This is a most interesting account of the conversion of an Irish 
Protestant. Born at Enniskillen, Steele early imbibed a love of 
ancient Irish Christian history and a devotion to St. Patrick, 
which ever remained with him and was a powerful influence in 
bringing him into the Church. At Trinity College, Dublin, 
which he entered in 1868, he learnt Tractarian principles from 
Dr. Maturin, father of Fr. Maturin. In the winter of 1909, 
steeped in Newman and torn with doubts of his religious position, 
he visited Rome and there, in S. Pietro in Montorio, over the 
graves of the Irish chieftains, he found peace. Not long after, 
he was received into the Church by Dom Bede Camm at Erding- 
ton. It was a great severance from all his past connections. 
He died a Catholic priest and was buried among “ those faithful 
followers of St. Patrick whose dust lies around St. Mary’s 
Abbey in his beloved Devenish.’’ It is a finely told story of a 
noble soul. J.C. 











THE CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 


I. ROME. 
By THE Rev. RicHarp L. SmirH, D.D. 


The last two months have been quiet and comparatively 
uneventful. The great ceremonies of the first part of the Holy 
Year ended with the Pope’s visit to St. Paul’s on June 30th, 
but there has been remarkably little slacking off in the numbers 
of pilgrims, and if—as is confidently predicted—the Holy Father 
goes to St. Mary Major’s on the Assumption, there will still 
be plenty of forestieri to crowd the congregation of Romans. 
It is a perpetual astonishment that the heats have not affected 
the streams flowing Romewards to a greater extent. Every day 
there are enough groups for audience to fill all the usual rooms 
and flow into the loggia surrounding the cortile of S. Daimaso. 
Big pilgrimages have been rarer this year than in 1925, but 
it has been the year of multitudes of small groups. This is 
particularly true of England. A national pilgrimage is due in 
October, but I have no idea of the numbers which have already 
come. I hardly think I shall be exaggerating if I say that they 
have averaged an audience every week since the Holy Year 
began. The Pope in my hearing has three times lately praised 
this constant coming of thirties, forties, fifties and sixties from 
the British Isles; it obviously pleases him far more than would 
only one or two big pilgrimages. If we go on as we have begun, 
we shall prove ourselves i primi figli del Anno Santo, those 
who in proportion to their numbers have most loyally answered 
his call. It all makes one very proud of what used to be the 
end of the world to a Roman citizen. 


The record of these two months, then, is not spectacular. 
Churches are going up in the new districts to cater for the 
enormous growth in Rome’s population. Some, like St. Robert 
Bellarmine’s towards the Salaria and the City’s newest dome 
at Garbatella, are real additions to the beauty of Rome’s skyline. 
Brassini’s Church outside the Ponte Milvio, dedicated to Our 
Lady of Peace, has an incomparable position; but judging as 
well as one can through the scaffolding its fagade and dome 
both seem to be very exhausted baroque. Where churches are 
not yet built, all sorts of volunteers are spreading out to 
catechise the Agro Romano; Mass is being said in many strange 
places on a Sunday morning, which is a work we are used to 
in England, but which seems strange in this City of three 
hundred and more churches. One notices, too, that every class 
and profession is making the Jubilee visits; officers and soldiers 
in uniform, carabinieri, tram drivers and conductors; what a 
change from the bad old days of only a few years ago. The 
din of modern traffic is also causing many of the religious Orders 
to move their houses further out from the centre of the City, 
and the churches they are building for themselves are being 
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utilized as parish churches for the moment. So it is, for 
example, with the Salesians on the Via Tuscolana, the English 
nuns at Centocelli, and—some say—with the building being 
erected by the Trappists who have fled from the crowds at the 
catacombs to the quiet of Frattochie below Albano. Catholic 
Action is also active and has managed to modify the athletic 
paganism of the statuary in the otherwise fine Foro Mussolini. 
Cardinal Marchetti’s reforms in the matter of votive candles 
and artificial flowers make visitors who knew Rome of old gape 
with astonishment. And, of course, the work of the Congre- 
gations goes on all the time. Monsignor Cicognani’s appointment 
as Apostolic Delegate to the States was a stroke of genius. But 
all this activity is of every day and does not make journalistic 
copy. 

If Rome grows more orderly and tranquil (barring the noise) 
with each week, the world only seems to become more dis- 
organized, and the Holy Father looking out over Spain, Mexico, 
Germany, Austria, Russia must see confusion worse confounded. 
The Four Power Pact is signed, it is true, and the visits of 
Little Entente statesmen to Rome hold out great hopes for the 
future. But the London Conference has been a dismal failure; 
expediency has not yet proved a sufficiently strong solvent of 
national rivalries. Mussolini suggests that it marks the end 
of the age of conferences. If so, no one will be sorry. As 
he says, before the War conferences were rare, carefully prepared, 
confined to one particular question and to the countries directly 
interested in that question. To-day, instead, they are not 
properly prepared, their subject matter is enormous and vague, 
and the participation of scores of countries surround them with 
all the inconveniences of a Parliament. So at London, in 
omaggio ad un egualitarismo democratico che non esiste né in 
natura né nella storia, two thousand delegates were present from 
over sixty countries, when it would have been better to have 
summoned them only from the dozen or so Powers with world- 
wide interests. The result was ‘‘ recommendations ”’ in place 
of ‘‘ decisions.” In tempi di crisi—he concludes—i popoli non 
domandano di essere propagandati, vogliono invece essere 
commandati. This is plain speaking but who will be found to 
deny it? 

Meanwhile the world is full of experiments, political, social 
and economic. One cannot be sure how long some will last, 
but it is interesting and consoling that many of them should 
contain so much that is Catholic; e.g.,. the American, Irish 
and Italian experiments. In the past we Catholics have allowed 
Socialism to steal a quantity of our thunder, and now some 
of us are shocked with what is only the consistent teaching 
of the last four Popes when we see it put into practice without 
any acknowledgment and by politicians we have grown to 
distrust. Instead, we should watch such experiments as the 
Co-operative State here in Italy and Hitler’s first positive 
measures in Germany with sympathetic interest. It is only by 
being helpful that we can hope to keep these experiments free 
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from alien elements. Destructive criticism and obstructionism 
are unworthy of Catholics; the present Pope has given us a lead 
time and time again. The Lateran Treaty and every one of his 
concordats bids us do what we can instead of wringing our 
hands because we cannot do all we would like. And we should 
not be too particular about our company. Pope Pius XI once 
said he would treat with the devil for the sake of Catholic educa- 
tion for Catholic children. The totalitarian State is a monster 
according to sound Ethics and sound Theology; but things in 
practice are not always what they seem on paper, and it is in 
the so-called Totalitarian States that one finds the men who are 
getting things done. Therefore, the concordats with Fascist 
Italy and Hitlerite Germany. Therefore the general endeavour 
to make the best of conditions whatever they are, which leads to 
concordats with the Balkan States as well as with Catholic 
Austria. As the Pope said again to his critics over the Lateran 
Treaty, we must take what offers at the moment. It is for this 
we must answer to God and the future is in His keeping. 
Christianity is sound economics to-day; the world is beginning 
to find this out. The Holy Father by word and example bids 
us have the courage of our convictions, and what does it matter 
who does God’s work so long as it is done? 


II. CENTRAL EUROPE. 
By C. F. MELVILLE. 


Austria and Germany. 


On the seventh of this month there will take place in Vienna 
a great Catholic rally which will be known as the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Katholikentag. The Archbishop of Vienna and the 
entire episcopate of Austria, together with the Catholics of the 
country generally, will invite all German-speaking Catholics, 
whatever their country, to attend what promises to be a mighty 
demonstration of the Faith ‘in the shadow of the Cathedral of 
St. Stephen.”’ 

The promoters point out that the assembly will be free both 
from politics and nationalism. Vienna, it is held, is the ideal 
venue, because its tradition transcends national frontiers. It is 
recalled that two hundred and fifty years ago the armies of 
Austria, together with those of other Christian European nations, 
stemmed the tide of Islam and saved Christian Europe from the 
Infidel at the gates of Vienna. 

Unfortunately, since this great event was planned, the acute 
political differences between Germany and Austria have reached 
a state of crisis. It will be remembered that in the course of 
that dispute between Berlin and Vienna, the German Government, 
amongst other economic weapons against Austria, employed the 
weapon of placing a prohibitive visa fee on the passports of 
German tourists travelling to Austria. The aim was to ruin 
the Austrian revenue derived from foreign tourists to the Tyrol, 
who had always been mainly German. It is feared that this 
condition of affairs will prevent Germans from the Reich taking 
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part in the ‘Catholic Day ”’ celebrations in Vienna. The 
Church authorities in Austria are naturally disconsolate that 
owing to the political situation between their country and 
Germany fellow-Catholics from the Reich will be absent from 
a Catholic event planned for all German-speaking Catholics. 


At the same time fears of another sort are being entertained 
in certain quarters to the effect that the Hitlerist Government 
may relax the ban on German citizens going to Austria with 
a view to infiltrating amongst the German visitors to the 
Katholikentag celebrations a certain number of Nazi agitators 
pretending to be non-political Catholic, and that these agitators 
will employ their time formenting Nazidom in Austria and 
inciting the Austrian population against Herr Dollfuss and in 
favour of Herr Hitler. 

While it is not my purpose in these notes to deal with politics 
qua politics, nevertheless it is not possible entirely to eliminate 
politics, because, as the above recorded facts regarding the 
Katholikentag plainly show, politics and the interests of the 
Church become interwoven in this German-Austrian situation. 


The Church, it is true, has made its peace with Herr Hitler, 
as far as Germany is concerned, Catholic interests in the Reich 
having been safeguarded by the Concordat recently negotiated 
by Cardinal Pacelli and Herr von Papen. But the Vatican has 
also concluded a Concordat with the Government of Herr Dollfuss 
in Austria. The regulation of affairs between Church and State, 
internally in the Reich, does not mean that the Vatican must 
look on unmoved by the Nazi threat, externally, to the Catholic 
State of Austria, and the clerical government of Herr Dollfuss. 


The situation has become all the more serious since the flouting 
of the démarches of the Powers by the German Government. 
It will be remembered that recently the British and French 
Governments made representations to the German Government, 
through the machinery of the Four Power Pact, in an endeavour 
to restrain Herr Hitler’s Goverment from further propaganda 
attacks on Austria. The Anglo-French démarche was met by 
the Germans by what was virtually a fin de non-recevoir. But 
in the meantime the German Government had given assurances 
to the Italian Government that the anti-Austrian attacks would 
cease. These assurances have been disregarded by Berlin, for 
a number of anti-Austrian broadcasts, under German official 
Nazi auspices, have since taken place. 

Furthermore, there is good reason to believe that the Germans 
are planning a big scale raid into Austria this autumn, and that 
preparations are on foot for the arming of an ‘‘ Austrian Legion, 
to be composed of Austrian Nazi exiles in Bavaria, under German 
command, for the purpose of carrying out such a raid. 

The British, French and Italian Governments are watching 
the situation closely, and it may yet be necessary for them to 
take international action, under Article 11 of the League 
Covenant, to make Germany respect the independence of 
Austria. 





REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


BLACKFRIARS for August contains a number of useful articles, 
even if none of them is quite in the first rank. Fr. Henry 
Tristram, Cong. Orat., in ‘‘ The Tractarians and Education ” 
has a good deal to say regarding Oxford at the time of the 
Movement. He reminds us that, at that time, the ancient 
faculties of Theology, Law and Medicine ‘ had only a nominal 
existence and may be disregarded, since the University made 
practically no provision for teaching the subjects that pertained 
to them ’’; that for practical purposes the examinations were 
the same for all; and that ‘‘ It must also be remembered that 
the Tractarians had been College Tutors and possessed the 
outlook of College Tutors.’? Hence the new converts criticized 
and were criticized by the old Catholics, since, in Canon 
Oakeley’s words: ‘‘ It is the fault of us Catholics, I think, to 
make too little allowance for the distinctions of individual 
character, both moral and intellectual ; it was the fault of Oxford 
that the range of intellectual pursuits was, as a general rule, 
too narrow”’ (p. 650). Mrs. Crawford’s essay on ‘ Ernest 
Psichari ”’ is a sympathetic appreciation of Henriette Psichari’s 
recent book on her brother: Ernest Psichari, mon frére (Plon, 
1933). P. D. Foster in ‘‘ The Future of India ’’ provides a sane 
and non-alarmist review of Dr. Zacharias’s ‘‘ Renascent India.”’ 


In the August MonTH, the Editor makes some excellent 
comments on the adjournment of the World Economic Conference 
and the consequent ‘‘ Lesson of Failure,’? on War Debts, Austria, 
Spain and the Failure of the Oxford Movement. Fr. Thurston 
contributes the first of two articles on “A little known 
Stigmatica : Mother Dominica Clara Moes of Luxemburg,’’ who 
died in 1895 after having been a stigmatica for thirty-five years. 
“In 1888 her earnest prayer that the wounds might no longer 
appear externally was at last heard. She still suffered pain, 
but there was no lesion of the skin or bleeding ”’ (p. 128). Fr. 
Thurston draws particular attention to Mother Dominica’s 
unsatisfactory health-record; she was scrofulous from the time 
she was a year old. Mr. Henry Somerville writes with enthu- 
siasm of the great success of the J.0.C. (Jeunesse Oeuvriére 
Chrétienne) in France and Belgium ; it has proved most efficacious 
as a means of stopping the leakage; in Belgium it has a 
membership of 70,000 and in France its fortnightly paper has 
@ circulation of 150,000. Fr. J. Brodrick, in a delightfully 
written article on ‘‘ Attacking the Biblical Commission,” has 

n able to counter effectively the criticisms of the Commission 
by Dr. F. L. Cross, of Pusey House, Oxford, in the July issue 
of the Hibbert Journal. He ends by proving from internal 
evidence, according to his subject’s own principles, that ‘“ the 
last paragraph of Dr. Cross’s article in the Hibbert Journal 
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cannot possibly have emanated from his pen” (p. 169). This 
article is really valuable, for it is not merely a counter-attack, 
but furnishes much sound positive information on Catholic 
methods of biblical study. 


The EcciesiasticaL Review for August, 1933, contains an 
article by the late Fr. J. Donovan, S.J., entitled ‘‘ St. Peter’s 
Memoirs ” in which a careful examination is made of a famous 
passage in Justin’s writings, apropos of the Gospels. Fr. John 
Lenhart, O.M.Cap., devotes some pages to ‘ Bible Studies in 
Pre-Reformation Schools,’’ a ‘ point ... which is generally 
overlooked by our apologetical writers.” ‘‘ The Bible,’’ he 
writes, *‘ was the manual of religious instruction in pre- 
Reformation times and was replaced by the Catechism only 
within recent times.’’ At the end of the article there are some 
interesting remarks on Protestant bible study. ‘‘ We see from 
these Latin publications that the study of the Latin Bible was 
continued in Protestant schools up to the eighteenth century.” 
In ‘‘ The Priest’s voice: its use and misuse,’’ Fr. C. Carroll, 
S.S.J., makes useful suggestions about posture, breathing, 
emphasis and expression. 


The July number of the JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES has 
a memoir of the late Dean Armitage Robinson by Professor 
F. C. Burkitt in which considerable attention is paid to Dr. 
Robinson’s work on the Didache. It is pointed out that the 
recent work by J. S. Muilenburg ‘‘ was a complete vindication 
of ’? Robinson’s ‘“‘ most important corner-stone, viz., the unity 
and originality of the Epistle of Barnabas and its use by the 
Didachist.”” It is a matter for regret that Dr. Robinson’s 
projected critical edition of the Didache was unfinished at the 
time of his death. Among the ‘“ Notes and Studies,’’ there is 
one of special interest—a critical discussion by Dr. B. H. 
Streeter of Mr. A. C. Clark’s recently published book The Acts 
of the Apostles. Mr. Clark has attempted, and in Dr. Streeter’s 
view has successfully attempted, to apply to the text of Westcott 
and Hort the tests that they applied to the Textus Receptus, 
to prove that their ‘‘ Neutral” text, far from being primitive 
and pure, represents an editorial recension, and to establish 
the superiority of the so-called Western text as found in Codex 
Bezae and its supporters. ‘‘In the main,’’ concludes Dr. 
Streeter, ‘‘ I contend Professor Clark has proved his case—even 
though, in the actual formation of his text, he may have 
occasionally fallen to a temptation—of which Westcott and Hort 
themselves were constantly the victims—of over-estimating the 
weight to be attached to what he accepts as the best MS.”’ (p. 241). 
There is a note by Professor Burkitt on the recently discovered 
Manichean documents from Medinet el MAdi, which include a 
hymn book, a collection of Mani’s letters, and large fragments 
of his work entitled The Chapters. 


In the August HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REvIEw there is little 
of great interest. Mgr. Henry has some useful notes on 
‘“‘ Religious Panegyrics ’’ (by which he means sermons on the 
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Saints), and explains the two forms of panegyric, the moral 
and the historical, and the principles underlying their con- 
struction. Among other essentials for preaching a successful 
panegyric he enumerates a clearly defined object and a strict 
verification of the historical details regarding the saint’s life. 
All questionable or doubtful material should be banished from 
the Catholic pulpit, and among the real facts about a life ‘‘ those 
only ought to be selected which discriminate one Saint from 
another in characteristic fashion *’ (p. 1133). Mgr. O’Rourke, 
the Bishop of Danzig, continues his articles on ‘‘ Christian 
Martyrs in Russia” with some account of the Lutheran victims 
of anti-Christian hatred. 


Erupes for July 20th has, as its first article, Mgr. Camille 
Roy’s ‘‘ Nos Raisons Canadiennes de rester Frangais,’’ which 
points out clearly and logically the various reasons—ethnological, 
historical, and religious—which move French Canadians to resist 
any assimilation of race or language. In the same review for 
August 5th, Pére Lhande, S.J., continues his articles on India 
with a study of the Brahmins, which, while it pays great 
attention to modern Brahminism and the prospects of con- 
versions, does not omit to mention the work of PP. de Nobili 
and Beschi. 


The Revug THOMISTE for July-October has, in addition to a 
rather technical article by Pére Pollet on the hypostatic 
union according to S. Albert the Great, a discussion by Pére 
Hugueny of “ L’opinion traditionelle sur le nombre des élus ” 
and “‘ Le Salut des Infidéles.’? On the first point he combats, 
in the name of tradition and Thomism, a recent article by 
M. l’abbé Glorieux in the Nouvelle Revue Theologique (December, 
1932, pp. 861-892), in which the author “ voudrait nous faire 
espérer qu’a tout pécheur, au moment od il commence sa vie 
d’Ame separée, la faculté est donnée de délibérer sur sa fin 
derniére, en fonction des idées infuses qu’il recoit &4 ce moment, 
dégagées de toutes les causes d’obscurité et d’erreur qui sont 
la source de nos défaillances d’ici-bas.”’ Full justice is done to 
an opinion that cannot claim the smallest support from any 
writer of authority. In a contribution entitled ‘‘ Une Nouvelle 
Edition de l’Ecrit de Saint Thomas sur les Sentences ’”’ Pére 
Moos explains the method he has followed in his recent issue 
of the third volume of St. Thomas on the Sentences. Pére Moos 
expresses his opinion that whereas St. Thomas should be the 
most widely read of scholastic authorities: ‘‘ En fait, combien 
d’étudiants—et de professeurs—ne se contentent-ils pas d’une 
admiration lointaine ou de quelques miettes de sa doctrine 
tombées d’on ne sait od.’ This results, in his view, from the 
bulk, costliness and unattractiveness of many editions of St. 
Thomas’s works. In “ L’Idealisme 4 la Croisée des Chemins ”’ 
Pére Jolivet comments on the recent controversy between Mgr. 
Olgiati and Sig. Armando Carlini, which has led the former 
disciple of Gentile to realize that, whatever he may become, he 
cannot remain an idealist. 
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The recent number of the ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHR 
THEHOLOGIH contains a careful article by P. Peter Browe, 8.J., 
on Obligatory Confession in the Middle Ages, which discusses 
the infrequency of confession in those centuries, the dogmatic 
and other reasons for such infrequency, and the punishments 
(including the refusal of ecclesiastical burial) inflicted on those 
who broke the Church’s laws on the subject of the Easter 
Communion. 


In the July number of the EPHEMERIDES THEOLOGICAR 
LOVANIENSES there are articles by E. Schiltz on the notion of 
personality in St. Thomas and by J. Bittremieux on “‘ Utrum 
unio cum Spiritu Sancto sit causa formalis filiationis adoptivae 
justi?’? There is also a short but well-documented note by Al. 
Janssens on Dom Paul Renaudin’s book Assumptio Mariae 
Matris Dei. Disquisitio theologica (Marietti, Turin, 1933). In 
Janssens’s judgment: ‘‘ Dom Renaudin est forcé, par sa — 
méthode méme d’argumentation, de relier la certitude de 
Vassomption & une hypothése manifestement fragile: celle de 
la tradition apostolique, formelle non virtuelle, explicite ou 
équivalente. ...Il nous semble donc qu’il ne reste qu’une 
seule voie par laquelle on puisse arriver & démontrer que 
V’assomption de la S. Vierge s’impose comme une vérité certaine. 
C’est en établissant le lien necessaire entre l’assomption et les 
principes dogmatiques de la theologie mariale ” (p. 444). 


The pleasant little Rivista Dex Crero ITALIANO maintains @ 
consistently high standard. The latest (July) issue is devoted 
entirely to the subject of Confession. | rae 
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